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King George VI 


THE CROWN IS THE MAGIC LIN 


K THAT UNITES 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Broadcast from London, England, February 7, 1952 


Y friends, when the death of the King was an- 

nounced to us yesterday morning there struck a 

deep and solemn note in our lives which as it 
resounded far and wide stilled the clatter and trafhe of 
twentieth-century life in many lands and made countless 
millions of human beings pause and look around them. 

A new sense of values took for the time being possession 
of human minds. His mortal existence presented itself to 
so many at the same moment in its serenity and its sorrow, 
in its splendor and in its pain, in its fortitude and in its 
suffering. 

The King was greatly loved by all his peoples. He was 
respected as a man and as a prince far beyond the many 
realms over which he reigned. The simple dignity of his 
life, his manly virtues, his sense of duty—alike as ruler and 
servant of the vast spheres and communities for which he 
bore responsibility—his gay charm and happy nature, his 
example as husband and father in his own family circle, 
his courage in war or peace—all these were aspects of his 
character which won a glint of admiration, now here, now 
there, from innumerable eyes whose gaze fell upon the throne. 

We thought of him as a young naval lieutenant in the 
battle of Jutland. We thought of him when calmly, when 
without ambition or want of self-confidence, he assumed 
the heavy burden of the crown and succeeded his brother, 
whom he loved and to whom he had rendered perfect loyalty. 
We thought of him so faithful in his study and discharge 
of state affairs; so strong in his devotion to the enduring 
honor of our country, so self-restrained in his judgments 
of men and affairs; so uplifted above the clash of party 
politics yet so attentive to them, so wise and shrewd in 
judging between what matters and what does not. 

All this we saw and admired. His conduct on the throne 
may well be a model and a guide to constitutional sovereigns 








throughout the world today and also in future generations. 

The last few months of King George’s life with all the 
pangs and physical stresses that he endured—his life hang- 
ing by a thread from day to day—and he all the time cheerful 
and undaunted—stricken in body but quite undisturbed 
and even unaffected in spirit—these have made a profound 
and an enduring impression and should be a help to all. 

He was sustained not only by his natural buoyancy but 
by the sincerity of his Christian faith. 

During these last months the King walked with death 
as if death were a companion, an acquaintence whom he 
recognized and did not fear. In the end death came as 
a friend and after a happy day of sunshine and sport. After 
“good night’ to those who loved him best, he fell asleep 
as every man and woman who strives to fear God and 
nothing else in the world may hope to do. 

The nearer one stood to him the more these facts were 
apparent. 

But the newspapers and photographs of modern times 
have made vast numbers of his subjects able to watch with 
emotion the last months of his pilgrimage. We all saw 
him approach his journey’s end. 

In this period of mourning and meditation amid our 
cares and toils every home in all the realms joined together 
under the Crown may draw comfort for tonight, and strength 
for the future, from his bearing and fortitude. 

There was another tie between King George and his 
people. It was not only sorrow and affliction that they 
shared. Dear to the hearts and the homes of the people 
is the joy and pride of a united family. With all this the 
troubles of the world can be borne and all its ordeals at 
least confronted. No family in these tumultuous years 
was happier or loved one another more than the royal family 
around the King. 
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My friends, | suppose—l’m sure—no Minister saw so 
much of the King as | did. I made certain he was kept 
informed of every secret matter and the care and thorough- 
ness with which he mastered the immense daily flow of state 
papers made a deep mark on my mind. 

Let me tell you another fact. On one of the days when 
Buckingham Palace was bombed, the King had just returned 
from Windsor. One side of the courtyard was struck; 
and if the windows opposite out of which, by the grace of 
God, he and the Queen were looking had not been open, 
they would both have been blinded by the broken glass 
instead of being only thrown back by the explosion. 

Amid all that was then going on, although I saw the 
King so often, I never heard of this episode until a long 
time afterward. Their Majesties never mentioned it or 
thought it of more significance than a soldier in their armies 
vould of a shell bursting near him. 

This seems to me to be a revealing trait in the royal 
character. There is no doubt that of all the institutions 
which have grown up among us over the centuries or sprung 
into being in our lifetime, the constitutional monarchy is 
the most deeply founded and dearly cherished by the whole 
association of our peoples. 

In the present generation it has acquired a meaning in- 
comparably more powerful than anyone had dreamed possible 
in former times. The Crown has become the mysterious 
link, indeed | may say the magic link, which united our 
loosely bound but strongly interwoven Commonwealth of 
nations, states and races. 

Peoples who would never tolerate the assertions of a 
written constitution which implied any diminution of their 
independence are the foremost to be proud of their loyalty 
to the Crown. 

We have been greatly blessed amid our many anxieties 
and in the mighty world that has grown up all around our 
small island, we have been greatly blessed that this new, 
intangible, inexpressible, but, for practical purposes, ap- 
parently all-powerful element of union, should have leapt 
into being among us. 

How vital it is, not only to the future of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire but, I believe also, to the 
cause of world freedom and peace which we serve, that 
the occupant of the Throne should be equal to the august 
and indefinable responsibilities which this supreme office re- 
quires. 

For fifteen years King George VI. was King. Never at any 


moment in all the perplexities at home and abroad, in public 
or in private did he fail in his duties. Well does he deserve 
the farewell salute of all his Governments and peoples. 

My friends, it is at this time that our compassion and 
sympathy go out to his consort and widow. Their marriage 
was a love match with no idea of regal pomp or splendor. 
Indeed, there seemed to lie before them only the arduous 
life of royal personages, denied so many of the activities of 
ordinary folk and having to give so much in ceremonial 
public service. 

May I say—speaking with all freedom—that our hearts 
go out tonight to that valiant woman with the famous blood 
of Scotland in her veins who sustained King George through 
all his toils and problems, and brought up with their charm 
and beauty the two daughters who mourn their father 
today. 

May she be granted strength to bear her sorrow, To 
Queen Mary, his mother—another son is dead. The Duke 
of Kent having been killed in active service—there belongs 
the consolation of seeing how well the King did his duty 
and fulfilled her hopes, and of knowing how much he cared 
for her. Now I must leave the treasures of the past and 
turn to the future. 

Famous have been the reigns of our queens. Some of the 
greatest periods in our history have unfolded under their 
sceptre. 

Now that we have a second Queen Elizabeth also ascend- 
ing the throne in her twenty-sixth year, our thoughts are 
carried back nearly 400 years to the magnificent figure who 
presided over and, in many ways, embodied and inspired 
the grandeur and genius of the Elizabethan Age. 

Queen Elizabeth II, like her predecessor, did not pass her 
childhood in any certain expectation of the Crown. 

But already we know how well and we understand why 
her gifts and those of her husband, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
have stirred the only part of our Commonwealth she has 
vet been able to visit. 

She has already been acclaimed as Queen of Canada. 

We make our claim, and others will come forward, too, 
and tomorrow the proclamation of her sovereignty will 
command the loyalty of her native land and of all other 
parts of the British Commonwealth, and Empire. 

I, whose youth was cast in the august, unchallenged and 
tranquil glories of the Victorian era, may well feel a thrill 
in evoking once more the prayer and the anthem, God 
Save the Queen. 


The Root of Modern Evils 


EXHORTATION FOR A MIGHTY AWAKENING 
By POPE PIUS XII 
Delivered over the radio from Vatican City, February 10, 1952 


HIS fatherly exhortation, beloved sons and daughters 

of Rome, comes to you from our heart—from our 

heart which is troubled on the one hand over the pro- 
longation, without any definitive clarification, of the danger- 
ous situation of the world around us, and on the other, by 
a far too widespread listlessness which prevents many from 
undertaking that return to Jesus Christ, the church, and the 
Christian way of life, which we have often singled out as the 
decisive remedy for the universal crisis which is agitating the 
world. But the confidence that we shall find in you the 


comfort of understanding as well as determined readiness for 
action has moved us to open our heart to you. 

Today, give heed to a rousing call from the lips of your 
father and shepherd, from us who cannot remain mute and 
inert before a world which is unconsciously walking paths 
which sweep on to ruin both souls and bodies, the good and 
the wicked, civilization and peoples. The realization of our 
responsibility before God obliges us to attempt everything, 
to undertake everything, in order to spare the human race 
so frightful a disaster. 
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To share with you these anxieties of ours, we have chosen 
the eve of tomorrow’s feast of the Virgin of Lourdes, be- 
cause it commemorates the miraculous apparition which, al- 
most a hundred years ago, in that century of rationalistic 
aberration and religious depression, was the merciful answer 
of God and His heavenly Mother to the rebellion of men, 
an irresistible summons back to the supernatural, and the 
first step towards a progressive religious renascence. 

And what Christian heart, no matter how lukewarm and 
thoughtless, could resist the voice of Mary? Certainly not 
the hearts of Romans, not the hearts of you who, along with 
the faith of the martyrs, have inherited, as a legacy handed 
down through long centuries, a spirit of filial affection for 
Mary, invoked under venerable images inscribed in stone 
bearing such eloquent and loving titles as “Salus Populi 
Romani,” ‘Vortus Romanae Securitatis,’ and the more re- 
cent one of “Mother of Divine Love.” 

All of these titles are monuments to a constant devotion 
to Mary and, in an even truer sense, are sweet echoes of a 
history of proven interventions of the Virgin in public calami- 
ties which shock the ancient walls of this city of Rome, al- 
ways preserved intact through her power. 

Now you are aware that the dangers at present threaten- 
ing this generation are much more widespread and grave 
than pestilence and the convulsions of nature, even though 
their continuing threat has begun to make the nations almost 
insensible and apathetic. 

Might not this, perhaps, be the most unfortunate symptom 
of the interminable and undiminished crisis which strikes 
fear into minds which face reality? Therefore, having had 
recourse once again to the goodness of God and the mercy 
of Mary, each one of the faithful and every man of goodwill 
must re-examine, with a courage worthy of the great mo- 
ments of human history, what he can and must do personally 
as his own contribution to the saving power of God, in order 
to help a world which is started, as it is today, on the road 
to ruin. 

The persistence of a general condition which, we do not 
hesitate to say, may explode at any moment, and whose origin 
is to be sought in the religious lukewarmness of so many, in 
the low moral tone of public and private life, in systematic 
efforts to poison simple minds, to which poison is given after 
their understanding of true liberty has, so to speak, been 
drugged—all this cannot leave good men motionless where 
they are, listless spectators of an unrushing future. 

Even the Holy War, which brought on a prodigious flow- 
ering of Christian life; unfolding first in your midst and 
then spreading out over the entire world, should not be re- 
garded merely as a brilliant but fleeting meteor, nor as a 
momentary obligation long since fulfilled. Rather should it 
be viewed as a first promising step toward the complete res- 
toration of the spirit of the Gospel, which, in addition to 
snatching millions of souls from eternal ruin, is the only 
thing which can assure the peaceful co-existence and fruitful 
collaboration of peoples. 

Now is the time, beloved children! Now is the time to 
take decisive steps and shake off this fatal lethargy! It is 
time for all good men, for all who are concerned over the 
destinies of the world, to recognize one another and tighten 
their ranks. It is time to repeat with the Apostle: ‘Hora est 
jam nos de sommo surgere” (Rom. 13, 11). It is time we 
rise from sleep, for our salvation is nigh! 


REBUILDING ENTIRE WorRLD 


It is an entire world which must be rebuilt from its foun- 
dations, transformed from savage to human, from human to 


divine, that is to say, according to the heart of God. Millions 
of men are pleading for a change of course, as they look 
toward the church of Christ as to the only strong pilot who, 
with all due respect for human liberty, can take the lead in 
so vast an undertaking. Her guidance is asked with explicit 
words and, even more, through tears which have been shed, 
through wounds still smarting, while men point to the end- 
less cemeteries which organized and militant hate has spread 
over the continents. 

How could we, placed by God, despite our unworthiness, 
as a torch in the darkness, as the salt of the earth, and as 
shepherd of the Christian flock, refuse to accept this saving 
mission? Just as, on a day now long passed, and because such 
was God's will, we accepted the heavy cross of the pontificate, 
so also do we now bow to the arduous duty of being, in so 
far as our weak strength permits, the herald of a better 
world willed by God, and whose standard we yearn to pass 
on first of all to you, beloved children of Rome, to you who 
are nearest to us, who are entrusted in a more special man- 
ner to our care, and who by that very fact are also set up 
as flaming lights on a candelabra, as a leaven among your 
brethren, and a city built on a mountain—to you, from whom 
others rightfully expect greater courage and more generous 
readiness for action, 

Receive with a noble spirit of dedication, recognizing it as 
a call from God and as a worthy rule of life, the holy charge 
which your shepherd and father today entrusts to you: To 
launch a mighty reawakening of thought and action. 


Duty For EVERYONE 


This reawakening is a duty for everyone without excep- 
tion—clergy and people, those in authority, families, groups, 
individuals—along the entire front of the complete renewal 
of Christian life, along the line of the defense of moral val- 
ues, in the realization of social justice, in the reconstruction 
of the Christian order, in such a way that the outward face 
of the city of Rome, which since the apostolic times has been 
the center of the church, may soon shine forth brilliant with 
holiness and beauty. 

May this city, upon which every age has imprinted its 
mark of glorious achievements, since become the heritage of 
all peoples, receive from this age and from her own inhabi- 
tants the crowning glory of being the promoter of the com- 
mon salvation at a time when opposing forces are contending 
for the world. Such is what Christian peoples look for 
from her, and above all they await action. 

This is not the moment to discuss, to search for new prin- 
ciples, to fix new aims and goals. Both the one and the other, 
already known and substantially verified, because taught by 
Christ Himself, clarified by the teachings of the church down 
through the centuries, adapted to immediate circumstances 
by the supreme pontiffs, await one thing only—concrete 
execution. 

Of what use would it be to study the ways of God and 
of the spirit, if in practice one were to choose the way of 
perdition and to submit supinely to the god of the flesh? 
What would it avail to know and to proclaim that God 1s 
our father and that men are brothers, if every intervention 
of God in private and public affairs were to be feared. Of 
what value would be disputations on justice, on charity, on 
peace, if the will were already resolved for the sacrifice, if 
the heart were determined to remain in icy solicitude and 
if none were to dare to be the first to break through the 
barrier of dividing hate to hasten to offer a sincere embrace? 
All this would but render more guilty the sons of light to 
whom less will be forgiven, if they have loved less. 
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It was not with such disunity and inertia that the church 
in its very beginning changed the face of the earth, spread 
rapidly, endured beneficiently down the centuries and gained 
the admiration and trust of all peoples. 

Let it be very clear, beloved sons, that the root of modern 
evils and of their baneful consequences is not, as in pre- 
Christian times or in regions yet pagan, invincible ignorance 
of the eternal destiny of man and of the principal means of 
attaining it; rather is it lethargy of the spirit, weakness of 
the will, and coldness of heart. 

Men infected by such contagion, try, as if in justification, 
to cloak themselves with the darkness of the past and seek 
an alibi in errors, both old and new. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to act upon their wills. 

May the action, to which we call the pastors and the faith- 
ful today, reflect that of God; may it be illuminating and 
unifying, generous and loving. 

For this purpose, then, facing up to the actual state of 
your and our city, make sure that the needs are well defined, 
that the objectives are clear, that the available forces are 
well calculated, so that the present initial resources are not 
neglected because unknown, nor haphazardly employed, nor 
squandered in secondary activities. Let those of goodwill be 
invited ; let them offer themselves spontaneously. 


‘TEACHINGS OF CHRIST 


Let their law be that of unconditional fealty to the person 
of Jesus Christ and to His teachings. Let their offering of 
themselves be humble and obedient; let their labor enter as 
an active element into the great current, which God shall set 
in motion and direct through His ministers. 

For this purpose we invite our venerable brother, the Car- 
dinal Vicar, to assume the supreme direction of this regen- 
erating and saving action in the diocese of Rome. We are 
certain that there will not be lacking, either in numbers or 
quality, generous hearts who shall hasten to our call and put 
into action our earnest desire. 

There are ardent souls, who anxiously await this call; to 
their impatient desire point out the vast fields that must be 
tilled. Others are fast asleep; they must be awakened. 

Others are apprehensive ; they must be encouraged. Others 
are confused ; they must be guided. All are called to a suit- 
able assignment, to an appropriate service, to a measure of 


work corresponding to the urgent necessity of defense, of vic- 
tory, of positive construction. 

Thus Rome shall relive her century-old mission of spiritual 
teacher of peoples, not merely, as it was and is, by reason of 
the chair of truth, which God has established in ‘her midst, 
but by the example of her people, once again fervent in faith, 
exemplary in morals, one in the fulfillment of religious and 
civil duties and, if it please the Lord, prosperous and happy. 

We sincerely hope that this mighty awakening, to which 
we today exhort you, fostered without delay and tenaciously 
executed according to the pattern marked out, which others 
can develop in detail, shall be immediately imitated in other 
dioceses, near and far, so that our eyes shall see not only 
cities, but nations, continents, the entire human race return 
to Christ. 

Let the hand, then, be put to the plow ; may God, who de- 
sires it so much, move you; may the nobility of the under- 
taking attract you; may its urgency stimulate you; may the 
justifiable fear of the terrible future, which would result 
from a culpable indolence, vanquish every hesitation and 
determine every will. 


Prayers OF LirTLeE ONES 


The prayers of the humble and the little ones, objects of 
your most tender solicitude, the sufferings accepted and of- 
fered by the afflicted, shall support you. The example and 
the intercession of the martyrs and saints, who consecrated 
this soil, shall fructify your endeavors. 

The most holy Virgin will bless and multiply the happy 
result for which we ardently pray. We have no doubt but 
that She, who at all times was ever ready to extend a pro- 
tective hand over Her people of Rome, will, in these days, 
make felt Her maternal protection for these sons, who 
showed such affectionate devotion during Her recent glorifi- 
cation and whose loud hosannas still resound in this sky of 
Rome. ’ 

Finally, may the paternal apostolic benediction be a com- 
fort and a support to you—a blessing, which we impart with 
overflowing tenderness of soul to all of you who hear us, 
to your families, to your labors and to this eternal city, whose 
faith, from the time of the apostle, has been proclaimed in 
the whole world (Rom. 1, 8) and whose Christian greatness, 
beacon of truth, of love and of peace, shines through the 
centuries. Amen! 


The Economic Outlook for 1952 


BUILDING FOR WAR OR RECESSION 


By RICHARD O. LANG, Assistant to the Executive Vice President & Economist, §. C. Johnson &% Son, Inc. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Delivered before the 40th Annual Convention of the Wisconsin Association of Real Estate Brokers, Milwaukee, Wis., 
December 6, 1951 


N bringing you my views for the economic outlook 

for 1952, 1 am going to divide my talk into three parts, 

and these parts will concern themselves with three ques- 
tions, The first question, “Where have we been?” The 
second question, “Where are we now?” and the third 
question, which is really the topic of the talk, “Where 
are we going?” ; 

In the question, “Where have we been?”’, I am going 
to review for you very briefly what happened in the United 
States between 1940 and June 1950—the month before 


the Korean conflict. By the question, “Where are we now ?”, 
I am going to attempt to give you a summary of what has 
happened between the outbreak of the Korean War and the 
present time. 

In answering the question, “Where are we going?’, I 
I may not go all the way through 1952 on some subjects, 
but I will try to give you as best I can my views of what 
the economic outlook will be. 

I would like to have you bear in mind this morning a 
tentative prediction which I am making at the beginning 
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of my talk. This statement may come as a shock to some 
of you, but to others who have followed economic trends 
in this country in the last 12 years, my prediction will be 
no surprise. Here it is: We are building up in this country 
for a significant recession or for war within the next 18 
months to two years. As far as the recession is concerned, 
I am basing my opinion on the general expectation that 
there will be a sharp decline in military and related ex- 
penditures after the middle of 1953. Until we reach that 
point, however, the increase in our armament and our 
armed forces might result in our taking a much stiffer or 
firmer attitude toward our potential enemies and thus create 
a situation where war might be inevitable. 

Now to take a quick look at where we have been, which 
relates to the period between 1940 and June 1950. The 
output of factories in the United States increased 61%. 
The physical volume of farm marketing; that is, crops and 
other products increased 27% during the period 1940 to 
1950. The number of businesses operating increased 20%, 
when at the end of the second quarter of 1950 there were 
just a little less than + million businesses operating in the 
United States. The total value of all the production and 
services—the gross national product as we call it—increased 
more than 175%. The increase was from a value of ap- 
proximately 100 billion dollars in 1940 to 275 billion dollars 
in 1950. 

A significant part of the national product between the 
war years 1941 and 1945 was for military and lend-lease 
purposes and was obviously not available to consumers. 
As a result, there was saved-.140 billion dollars out of 
personal income. This 140 billion dollars played an im- 
portant role in the post-war puriod. 

What else happened in this ten-year period? Expenditures 
for new factories and equipment rose 170%. ‘The prices 
farmers received for the products they sold increased 150%. 
The Consumer Price Index, or the cost of living, increased 
nearly 70%; while the wholesale prices on the average 
doubled in the ten years 1940 to June 1950. 

The average weekly earnings of production workers in 
all manufacturing in the United States were on the average 
only $25.00 a week in 1940. By June 1950, these average 
weekly earnings more than doubled, and at that. time were 
nearly $59.00 per week. The increase in weekly earnings 
of factory workers far outdistanced the increase in living 
costs. 

‘The expansion of our economy during that period can 
also be seen by the figures of the number of people who 
were employed. In 1940, 32 million men and women were 
working in non-agricultural jobs. By June 1950, the number 
of employed had increased 20,500,000 to a total of 52% 
million workers. Unemployment, on the other hand, de- 
clined from the 8 million in 1940 to 3,400,000 in June 1950. 

I will not attempt to reproduce these statistics on con- 
struction and building activity, since you men in this audience 
know more about the details than I do. I would like to 
mention, however, that construction—residential, commer- 
cial, industrial and all the rest—during the period 1946 to 
1950 was one of the mainstays of the American economy. 
Building, of course, was facilitated by a number of factors. 
First, easy credit underwritten by goverenment guarantees. 
Second, repayment periods on mortgages ranging up to 
30 years, and third, little or no down payment, particularly 
for veterans. All three of these factors made building out- 
lays reach an unprecedented peak in 1950. In the post-war 
years up to the Korean conflict, more than 4,000,000 new 
residential dwellings were started. 


I have reviewed for you in rather brief terms the general 
growth of American economy and expansion of all segments 
of that economy from the year 1940 to mid-1950. This 
expansion occurred during a period when the total popu- 
lation of the United States showed a net increase of nearly 
20,000,000 people; when the number of new families formed 
by marriages were about 19,000,000; and when there were 
approximately 33,800,000 babies born. All this happened in 
10 years. I realize that this story is an old one to most 
of you, but it does bear repeating, because it is from this 
very high plateau reached in 1950 that a new expansion 
was superimposed after the Korean conflict began. 

Now let’s take a look at the second question, ‘“‘Where 
are we now?’, or what has happened since June 1950. 

By spring of 1950, our economy had reached a fairly 
stable level. We had gone through a minor recession in 
business activity and industrial production during 1949. 
Unemployment reached its peak in January 1950 and began 
to decline. Prices reached a low point in February and 
started to rise slowly. From analysis of most other business 
indicators, one could draw the conclusion that except for 
possible disturbances out of the still uncertain international 
situation, our domestic scene was in fairly good shape. Even 
new residential housing starts continued to break all records. 

And then came Korea! 

I was on a plane from Milwaukee to Washington when 
South Korea was invaded. And I was on a plane from 
New York to London when United States troops were 
ordered from Japan to Korea to assist the South Korean 
army. I am telling you this personal anecdote because I 
was up in the air and in no position to influence either 
decision ! 

What happened after June 25, 1950 is fairly well known, 
but at the risk of repetition, I would like to review those 
factors which have greatest significance to the outlook for 
1952. 

Consumers remembered the shortages and rationing and 
price ceilings and black markets of World War II days. 
Within a few weeks after the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, people started rushing to the stores and a wave of 
panic buying hit the retail market. I remember, while we 
were in Europe that summer, my wife received a letter from 
a friend in Racine who told her that there wasn’t a bed 
sheet for sale anywhere in town. That letter was written 
only six weeks after the invasion of South Korea. The 
scramble for all kinds of consumer goods, for used and 
new autos can best be described as frantic behavior on the 
part of the consumers. 

But consumers were only a part of the picture. Business- 
men, too, remembered the last war and its problems with 
respect to supplies. As a result, purchasing agents were 
ordered to make purchase commitments, far exceeding any- 
thing they had made in more than a year, to increase in- 
ventories of a wide variety of raw materials. Prices went 
up rapidly because the markets were flooded with orders, 
and businessmen were quite willing to pay higher prices to 
protect themselves against future price increases and ex- 
pected shortages. The demands on manufacturers for more 
and more output made it necessary to increase working 
capital to help finance the purchase of these increased ma- 
terials required to produce the finished products ordered 
in such large quantities. 

Within six months—June to December, 1950—manufac- 
turers’ inventories increased 4 billions; commercial bank 
loans expanded 7% billion dollars; consumer credit out- 
standing jumped 2% billion dollars to an all-time historical 
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peak of over 20 billion dollars; and the total money supply 
(privately held) increased 7 billion dollars. 

The boom in the last half of 1950 was strictly a civilian 
boom. In fact, federal cash payments to the public actually 
were less in the last half of 1950 than in the first half. 
The military side of our economy was mainly on paper— 
lots of appropriations and some orders, but little to show 
for it. In the 4th Quarter of 1950, about 8% of our total 
national product went for “security” expenditures, The 
inflationary pressures of the July-December 1950 period were 
almost entirely the result of the civilian sector of the economy 
reacting to a possibe all-out wartime economy. 

The ground swell of buying by consumers continued to 
influence retailers, wholesalers and manv «cturers until early 
this year. Retail sales in January and ¢ebruary were still 
at all-time peaks; so were wholesalers’ sales. But delivery 
of goods on order continued to pour in to retailers and 
wholesalers alike as sales started downward, and the trend 
of the first 8 months after June 1950 was reversed. As a 
result, the ratio of inventories to sales mounted rapidly 
from January to July 1951. Retailers stocks increased from 
1% months’ supply to nearly 2%4 months’ supply on the 
basis of current sales. Wholesalers’ and manufacturers in- 
ventories in ratio to sales also increased. In looking over 
the figures on trade, it appears that consumers did not 
purchase “soft goods” in normal amount from March to 
September this year, because they were using up their home 
inventories. Apparently such items as soap, shortening, paper 
products and the like were bought in quantities large enough 
to last a year or so. 

While the cost of living increased 11% between pre- 
Korea and October 1951, most of that increase took place 
between June 1950 and February of this year. Since Feb- 
ruary, the cost of living has been fairly stable although 
the effect of seasonal food and clothing price increases have 
recently been felt. The index rose less than 2% in the past 
7 months. The slight rise was enough to permit three 1¢ 
an hour increases in the wage rates of workers whose wages 
were tied to cost of living escalator clauses. 

The change in wholesale prices has been even more dra- 
matic. The peak was reached in March 1951, when average 
wholesale prices were 17% above June 1950; but from 
March to mid-October, the index has dropped fairly steadily, 
although it is still 13% above pre-Korea. Wholesale prices 
have been moving in a narrow margin in recent weeks. 

Average weekly earnings of factory workers, which were 
$59.00 in June 1950 are now up 11% or $65.00. Salaries, 
wages, other labor income and farmers’ receipts have all 
shared in the increase in personal income. Even personal 
income after taxes was significantly higher in September 
1951 than June 1950. Per capita income after taxes was 
$1.459 in the 3rd Quarter of this year, and had increased 
more than the cost of living since pre-Korea. 

What does all this add up to? Where are we now? 

One might summarize the 17 months since June 1950 
by saying that the first eight months was a period of heavy 
buying on the part of the consumer and businessman alike, 
and the past nine months has been a period of digestion of 
the goods bought. The period of digestions has resulted 
in a decline in total consumers expenditures while their 
incomes were rising. Neither consumers or businessmen are 
scrambling for goods—except, of course, the businessmen who 
must use scarce metals or other defense materials, Distribu- 
tors and processors of consumer-type goods are in some cases 
still trying to work inventories down to a manageable level. 

is means reduced commitments and business activity in 
the lines of goods affected. 


Looking at the course of business activity, prices, etc. 
over the past six or seven months, one can conclude that 
we are in an approximate state of balance between infla- 
tionary and deflationary forces. Just last week, I attended 
a meeting held by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, and the title of the meeting was ‘The Lull in In- 
flation—How Long?”. The title might have easily stated, 
“The Lull in Non-Defense Business—How Long?’’. 


Where are we now? Well, we are on the threshold of 
rapidly expanding output of military production after months 
of delay and of an expanding civilian economy which will 
come from the increased military spending. The expansion 
in the civilian sector of the economy will only be moderate, 
however, unless something unforeseen happens. 

Now to the third and final question: Where are we 
going ? 

Let’s look first at federal spending for security and mil- 
itary purposes. Although military spending has not reached 
the high rate planned some months ago, government appro- 
priations, orders placed and contracts authorized are so 
large that spending will soon reach the enormous rate of 
65 billion dollars a year and perhaps go higher. The Bureau 
of the Budget in Washington estimated that during the 
April-June period of 1952, (the second quarter) security 
expenditures will absorb at least 20% of the nation’s output 
of goods and services compared with 6% in the same period 
in 1950. 

By the way, many individuals are puzzled by the great 
expenditures and appropriation and how little equipment 
is to come from this spending. Not only has military pay 
and cost of feeding and clothing our armed forces increased 
greatly, but the cost of weapons has increased many times. 
Mr. Staats, Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, last week gave us an example of the costliness of new 
military weapons. He said that the radar in a medium 
bomber today costs almost as much as a whole B-29, our 
biggest bomber, did in World War II. 


At the beginning of 1952, however, the actual production 
of weapons is still the lesser part of our security program. 
We have been in the building-up stage just as we were 
back in 1941—our greater effort going into the construction 
of factories and getting them equipped and ready to produce 
weapons and into the construction of facilities for raw ma- 
terial and power production. An estimated 25 billion dollars 
will be spent this year, 1951, for industrial expansion which 
will be ready in 1952. Many new defense plants are just 
beginning, and machine tool plants are months behind orders 
for tools to equip these new plants or for tools to make 
military items in existing plants. 

The military sector of our economy will expand signifi- 
cantly during 1952 and according to a report in the Wall 
Street Journal yesterday, the Defense Manpower Admin- 
istration estimated that an additional 4,500,000 workers 
will be required for defense work by the end of 1952. That 
is when the peak of employment for rearmament will be 
reached. 

Unless Mobilization Chief Wilson is completely wrong 
in his statements before Congressional hearings, a cease-fire 
agreement, a truce or even an armistice in Korea would 
neither substantially reduce or slow down federal spending 
for defense. We must remember that President Truman 
declared a national emergency a year ago, December 15th, 
on a basis which had only an indirect bearing on the Korean 
situation. He said, “Our homes, our nation, all things 
we believe in, are in great danger. This danger has been 
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created by the rulers of the Soviet Union.” Note that he 
directed his charge against the Soviets, not the North Ko- 
reans and Chinese. The character and depth of the defense 
policy revolves around our relations with the Soviet Union 
and from all signs at present, there does not appear to be 
any genuine hopes of a real settlement of the major issues 
of conflict between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

‘That is why I said at the beginning of my talk that we 
may very well be building up for war within the next 1% 
to 2 years. 

A second important element in the outlook for 1952 is 
what consumer spending and saving is likely to be. 

It is generally agreed that industrial production will 
increase during 1952, Production increases will add to 
purchasing power by increased wages, which in turn should 
increase consumer demands. It is also expected that pro- 
duction of civilian-type products made of metals and other 
defense materials will be reduced, if we can rely on the 
estimates given by the Mobilization officials. ‘The supply 
of consumer durable goods such as appliances, autos, furni- 
ture and other items made of scarce materials will be less 
in 1952 than in 1951, and obviously consumer spending for 
such items will decline. | am assuming here that retail 
price increases will not rise sharply enough to absorb the 
same amount of spending power for fewer numbers of 
products. 

With personal income after taxes expected to increase 
during 1952, consumers will have at least three other areas 
to which their incomes will flow: (1) they can save more, 
(2) they can spend more for the necessities of life, (truly 
essential items such as foods, apparel, rent, heating, etc.), 
or (3) they can spend more for products outside the ne- 
cessities of life, or for services such as laundry, meals at 
restaurants, recreation, and so on. 

I would like at this point to digress a moment and in- 
dicate what the problems of inflation is. The problem of 
inflation is too much money, too much spending, and too 
little savings at a time when output is not sufficient to meet 
demand. Interestingly enough, the lull in inflation, the 
balance between inflation and deflation during the past 6 
to 8 months was to a large extent the result of the behavior 
of consumers and no special credit can be given to price 
controls, Actually, when consumers saw plenty of goods on 
the shelves and there were no fears of shortages, they simply 
saved more money. 

Of course the whole balance could be rudely upset if 
people somehow or other got the idea that during 1952 
prices might increase. ‘They would possibly start rushing 
to the stores again, and businessmen would also rush into 
the markets—and the same story of 1950 after Korea would 
result. Can this happen? Is it likely to happen? Well, 
I can say only this. Watch carefully for what the President 
says in his State of the Union message early in January— 
about a month from today, If he does what he has done 
in the past 2 or 3 speeches, he will tell the people that he 
must have more controls to fight impending inflation. He 
may scare the people right into another buying spree and 
thus produce the very inflation he will warn against. A 
reversion to the scale of spending seen when Korea was 
invaded and again when the Chinese armies came into the 
war, would destroy the moderation in consumer and _busi- 
ness behavior and perhaps let loose inflationary forces. 

Perhaps this is as good a time as any to remind ourselves, 
as if we really needed reminding, that 1952 is a presidential 
‘lection year. While the President may upset the economic 
situation by an inflammatory class-hatred speech in January, 





the chances are fairly good that neither the Administration 
nor the Congress will do anything which would produce 
runaway prices, large scale business upsets, or any other 
sensational developments which would result in violent 
political reaction at the polls next November. Neither of 
the major parties is likely to do anything drastic which 
would affect votes. In fact, the next session of Congress 
may be another ‘“do-nothing” Congress as far as domestic 
policies are concerned. 

Of course you all realize that a substantial increase in 
hourly rates to the steelworkers could set off another wave 
of demands. If this happened, costs would rise in most 
segments of the economy, and soon price increases would 
follow. If the increase in wages across the nation is large 
enough, the balance or moderate expansion in business during 
1952 could be upset, and inflationary forces let loose again. 
It all depends, as | pointed out earlier, what people do with 
their income—save it or spend it. 

Savings have already reached record heights in 1951 and 
although there may be some increase, most analysts agree 
that personal savings will not absorb much more of personal 
income in 1952, Spending for necessities of life may in- 
crease some over the next year but, except for price increases 
taking more income for such expenditures, there is a limit 
to expenditures for the necessities. 

‘The area for increased expenditures, therefore, will be in 
the services, recreation, and the very large number of prod- 
ucts outside the necessities of life—the same area which 
saw the greatest increase of expenditures during the defense 
and war periods from 1940 to 1945. It is an area of ‘‘dis- 
cretionary’ spending and includes many items used in the 
home regularly, but which could be omitted if personal 
income declined significantly. 

During 1952 1 expect prices at the consumer level to 
increase moderately, unless wage rates increase, getting com- 
pletely out of hand. ‘The increase in the cost of living during 
the next 12 months may be between 3 and 4 percent—and 
if it is, it will mean escalator clause increases in hourly 
wage rates of 5 to 9 cents an hour by the end of the year. 
As most of you know, the cost of living escalator clauses 
can very easily teed, although slowly, the inflationary forces 
they attempt to check or correct. 

Although I am a rank amateur in the field of real estate, 
and also in spite of the brilliant array of real estate experts 
on your program today and tomorrow, I will venture my 
views which are necessarily based on my ideas of the eco- 
nomic outlook as a whole. 

The increase in popluation and families, higher incomes 
after taxes, some relaxation in home-mortgage credit, un- 
precedented savings which may be tapped are among the 
factors favorable to new construction. However, the short- 
ages of the critical metals will vitally affect the production 
and supply of many basic construction items. Other de- 
terrents to construction are in the realm of investment 
confidence and the possibility of a business setback. On 
balance, new residential and nonresidential construction will 
be about 10% lower in 1952 than in 1951 and total public 
works and utilities will be lower, but not as much. 

As real estate brokers who deal in old properties as well 
as new, your business may be as good or better in 1952 
compared with 1951 if, and I repeat if, there is an im- 
portant increase in the mobility of workers. At the moment, 
however, I do not see much reason to believe that there 
will be any larger movements of population in Wisconsin. 
We have no concentration of defense industries such as 
Michigan, Illinois, Ohio and others have. We are not 
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in a position to draw workers in, nor are we in a particularly 
vulnerable position to lose workers whose homes then be- 
come vacant and for sale or rent. 

Let me close my talk with a summary of the highlights. 

1. Our depression-starved economy received a_ terrific 
lift during the war. 

2. Pent-up demands from the depression of the 30’s and 
the War years started us on a boom in 1946. 

3. Wages and prices rose to record heights in the decade 
1940 to 1950. 

4. Population, families and number of employed persons 
increased greatly. 

5. The outbreak in Korea led to panic buying by con- 
sumers and businessmen alike. 

6. By March of 1951, production outstripped demand, 
and a lull in business started. 

7. Federal spending for military and security purposes 
will produce a moderate rise in business activity in 1952. 

8. Personal savings of 1951 may give real support to the 
economy at the retail level in 1952. 

9. Prices will rise slowly in 1952. 

10. Wages, if increased too much, may set off inflationary 
forces in 1952. 

11. The President in his State of the Union Message 
next month may also set off a buying spree and the resulting 
inflationary forces. 


12. Since it is an important election year, the chances 


are fairly good that there will be no sensational develop- 
ments in the domestic economy. 

However, I repeat, that natural economic changes in the 
long run are bound to prevail and if some of the props 
of federal spending are taken away as most analysts believe 
they will after mid-1953 or the end of 1953, no government 
has the power to change business trends significantly through 
various forms of artificial stimulation. All the billions 
spent from 1933 to 1938 still left over 9,000,000 unemployed 
when World War II broke out. 

While government can and will intervene if a significant 
recession occurs, I am not too optimistic about the outcome 
of the intervention. We must recognize, however, that 
there have been great social and economic changes in the 
past 20 years; there has also been a change in the role of 
government in business. We simply do not know what 
affect these changes will have on the swings of the business 
cycle. Perhaps businessmen themselves, if they stay out of 
the realm of unnecessary speculation and “killings at the 
market” may alleviate the forces of deflation and prevent 
serious inflation. 

After all what is business activity ? It is the sum of millions 
of decisions every week by men like yourselves, either as 
businessmen or as consumers who have the choice to buy or 
not to buy a particular product. This is still an economy 
where freedom of choice exists and in such an economy 
there are bound to be swings in the business cycle. 

But in 1952, I do not expect any sensational swing in 
either direction. The swing is about due, but military 
spending is temporarily postponing the inevitable. 


Industrial Statesmanship 


THE BUSINESSMAN SHOULD BE A STATESMAN 
By THOMAS ROY JONES, President, Daystrom, Incorporated 
Delivered before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 28, 1951 


BOVE the personal pride of receiving this award— 

and, because of the real debt 1 owe Henry Laurence 

Gantt, I am prouder of this than of any honor 

that could come to me.. . is an even deeper satisfaction that 

such an award exists. Because it indicates that as long ago 

as 1929, recognition was being given to the responsibility 

that businessmen have toward their community and their 
nation. 

For the past twenty years, the greatest need this country 
has had is that of statesmanship. During that period, con- 
ditions have fairly screamed for industrial statesmen and 
an industrial statesmanship which would stand before the 
American people as something to which they could pin their 
faith. But the screams have spent themselves in an almost 
perfect vacuum. 

Now, what do I mean by an industrial statesman ? 

Such a man would have, first and foremost, the basic 
social and economic requirements of the country firmly 
grounded in his mind and heart. It would be necessary 
that he be head of one of the country’s largest corporations. 
He should be imbued with the idea that every act he per- 
formed, every move he made within his own company and 
in the national scene would be made in the best long-range 
interests of his country. 

There is little that he could do alone. He would need 
the support of like-minded executives in the twenty-five or 


fifty largest companies in the United States. Let’s make 
no mistake about it. Without the vast resources which 
only big business can make available, there can be no com- 
prehensive industrial statesmanship, but with the proper 
leadership from big business, the necessary support from the 
thousands of smaller companies would come easier. 
It would be necessary for these leaders to interest them- 
selves in economics, in politics, in education, and to act 
together unselfishly in all problems of national importance. 
But it is even more important that they take like-minded 
action within their own companies on daily operating prob- 
lems, always with the long range national good in the fore- 
front. It would be the independent actions of these men 
that would count the most. Such men, of course, would 
have to have their stockholders behind them. Were they 
convinced of the goals of their executives, most stockholders 
would give their support. 
What I am asking is not a visionary’s dream. We have 
already had a beginning of such industrial statesmanship. 
An industrialist with all the requirements of leadership 
did arise, and he did attempt that statesmanship. During 
the last war, he had a position in which he could observe 
closely what was going on within government, What he saw 
alarmed him so much that he resolved he was going to do 
something about it. He came out of the war, back to his 
own company and immediately began to put into effect 
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principles and programs of truly statesmanlike quality. His 
going was rough. He first had to educate his own execu- 
tives—a difficult task in itself. 

Later, he called together the top business leaders of the 
country and tried to show them their responsibilities in 
the areas of the social, economic, educational and political 
problems which lay cutside of the boundaries of their own 
separate businesses. 

These leaders were the heads of great companies. They 
were men of unquestioned integrity and were the most able 
business leaders in the nation. They had operated their 
businesses to the great economic benefit of the public. They 
were men who knew more about the organization of great 
numbers of people for productive accomplishment than any 
other men in the country. They were men of education, 
of world-wide experience and outlook. 

But they could not see the broader responsibility which 
was theirs. They feared to speak out. They feared to make 
a speech. They avoided personal publicity. They feared 
reprisals from politicians and from unions. They feared 
the possibility of a poor financial showing. 

These men were not cowards; they have fought against 
odds all of their lives. They are loyal, patriotic men. But 
they just failed to see the tremendous national responsibility 
that was theirs by reason of their position in the social order, 
their abilities and their backgrounds. They felt that the jobs 
they had to do within their own companies were their first 
responsibility, and that those jobs challenged and demanded 
their entire abilities and energies. 

That attitude meant that the important industrial states- 
manship in high places was not there. As a direct result, 
we find ourselves in the economic morass in which we are 
now struggling. 

Gentlemen, these men, great as they are, are of a passing 
era. Their thinking is as obsolete as the Wright Brothers’ 
airplane. Their places, if freedoms are to survive, will be 
taken by men of broader inspiration. 

You may ask at this point, “But what about the politi- 
cians?” This you rightly ask. If we had had political states- 
manship over the last twenty years, if we had had the kind 
of men who put the best interests of the country ahead of 
their own reelection; who had the basic economic knowl- 
edge, who would have put honesty above greed, and who 
were able to see the results of their acts extended into the 
future, and take intelligent action accordingly, we would 
not have missed the industrial statesmanship quite so much. 
If we had the right kind of national leadership, we would 
not be in our present economic situation, But, can we ex- 
pect that kind of national leadership ? 

A national leader must have some of the qualities of 
the politician. The politician is a necessary part of our society 
and I am not decrying his existence. But I am loudly be- 
wailing the fact that he has been allowed to get into the 
ascendency. Let us remember that a politician is a type 
of person entirely different from a businessman. The politi- 
cian has never had to deal with the hard facts of economics. 
He deals in the field of human emotions. As a general rule, 
he has been trained in the art of spending money and not 
of conserving resources. 

Neither do I say that it would be wise for the business- 
man or the industrialist, or any other segment of our society, 
to be in sole control. But I do say that it is most necessary 
to the welfare of our country that there be a balance be- 
tween these forces, and that the industrial leader must be 
aggressive in establishing his part of that balance. 


The businessman should be a statesman. He has the 


intelligence. He knows how to get results. He is educated. 
He has an outlook that is world-wide. There is no member 
of any other group in American society that can outpoint 
him on all the requirements for statesmanship. In addition, 
he has a substantial history of accomplishment. 

We American businessmen have a right to be proud 
of the contributions we have made under capitalism. Capi- 
talism has provided Americans with the highest standard. 
of living, and the most advanced civilization in the shortest 
period of time, ever enjoyed by any group of people in the 
history of the world. 

You and I have a responsibility to see that these achieve- 
ments are recognized and remembered. We have a respon- 
sibility to brag about them. To call them to the attention 
of as many people as we possibly can. 

What are some of these achievements ? 

How about the contributions to the health and the survival 
of mankind? Through the Rockefeller Foundation, created 
by one of America’s most rugged capitalists, $285,000,000 
is being devoted to promoting the progress of medicine and 
science. Consider cortisone, developed at Merck & Co., 
a private, profit-seeking industry . . . ACTH, a discovery 
of scientists at Armour Laboratories, a branch of the capi- 
talistic meat-packing industry . . . Schenley Distillers’ costly 
experiments to mass produce penicillin to bring it within the 
price range of everyone the world famous Sloan- 
Kettering cancer research center, built and supported by 
General Motors dividends. 

How about the incomparable job American business has 
done in sparking world cooperation? A century before the 
real peak of American foreign commerce had been dreamed, 
it-was an American political truism that ‘‘diplomacy follows 
the dollar.” American businessmen were exchanging their 
production and sales know-how with foreign businessmen 
generations before the Point Four program. Standard Oil 
preceded ECA into the Near East by 30 years. 

How about the personal contributions American business- 
men have made to our government? Walk into any agency 
in Washington today and you'll find an office full of busi- 
nessmen ‘‘on loan”. I don’t know of a single “big business” 
company that doesn’t have gaps in its organization because 
some of its executives are on leave to one of the defense 
agencies. 1 don’t know of many companies, big or little, that 
don’t have one or more of their executives serving on gov- 
ernment advisory committees. The plain truth is that busi- 
nessmen are best fitted to deal with the complex problems of 
organization and production that face our government today. 

You and I could go on for hours listing similar contribu- 
tions and achievements. They are limitless. The trouble is 
that we have not been articulate in making them recognized 
and appreciated by the public. We have not applied the 
same sales and promotional tactics to selling our most impor- 
tant national product—capitalism—as we have to selling our 
individual company products. 

However, in the past few years, a beginning has been 
made. In my own state of New Jersey, the state chamber 
of commerce has launched a program of cooperation between 
the businessmen and all of the other forces in the state—the 
state government, schools and colleges, women’s clubs, the 
clergy, labor unions—to develop mutual understanding of 
each other’s problems. 

As part of this program, businessmen—and by that I mean 
chairmen, presidents, and top vice presidents of companies— 
are conducting conferences with students at schools and uni- 
versities in which basic economic problems are discussed. 
This program has had amazing results and is one which, as 
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soon as the school authorities learned what we were trying 
to do, has been grasped eagerly by them. Also the people of 
the communities are being invited into neighboring plants 
not only to see how crackers, tin cans or machinery are being 
made, but to learn something of the economic functions which 
industry performs. 

In addition the Chamber itself is taking a positive and 
forward stand in all matters of state welfare. It looks to the 
long range good of all the state and works for the passage of 
good legislation. Instead of opposing every piece of legisla- 
tion which it doesn’t like, it tries to work with the propo- 
nents to the end of enacting something which will be to the 
best interest of the state. 

I can cite several examples of economic educational pro- 
grams which individual companies are sponsoring and financ- 
ing. The General Electric Company is doing a big job in 
the preparation of educational material on basic economic 
problems. Through letters, bulletins, and conferences em- 
ployees are kept apprised continuously of the company’s op- 
erations and their effect upon the welfare of the employees. 
Subjects such as contract negotiations or legislation and their 
economic effects are freely discussed. Residents of the plant 
communities are also kept informed by means of bulletins 
couched in easily understood terms. A very important part 
of the Company’s program is the formation of classes to dis- 
cuss economic problems in the plant communities. 

Equally important is the employee education program be- 
ing carried out by Standard Oil of New Jersey. Through 
discussion meetings held on company time basic economic 
facts are constantly being brought to the attention of all 
employees. The Republic Steel Company is conducting a 
series of fifteen sessions for supervisors on basic economics. 
Inland Steel and Borg Warner cooperated in financing and 
producing films and charts entitled “In Our Hands” which 
are already being widely used to depict the advantages of 
capitalism and to show what could happen if we were to 
lose our economic freedoms. 

In addition to these examples that I have cited within in- 


dustries, over a hundred far-sighted industrialists of the coun- 
try, with the support of all industry, have banded together 
in the great Committee for Economic Development. Social 
and economic problems are studied by economists, sociologists, 
educators, and businessmen working together to arrive at 
considered solutions of economic problems without regard to 
who may be temporarily damaged by their findings. This in 
itself is the longest step in the direction of industrial states- 
manship. 

Then there is the comprehensive Centennial program of 
the engineering societies to be held next summer in Chicago 
which will emphasize that America’s prosperity and high liv- 
ing standards have resulted from the engineers’ working part- 
nership with management, finance and skilled workmen in a 
free economy. In addition to the conference, there will be a 
dynamic exhibit lasting for five years at the Chicago Museum 
of Science and Industry epitomizing engineering progress and 
presented in a way which will demonstrate that our engineer- 
ing leadership could be obtained only by a free people work- 
ing under a free economy. 

These are but a few of many examples I could quote. Pos- 
sibly I have omitted some of the best ones. The important 
thing is that there are innumerable examples from which to 
choose. 

“But”, I can hear you saying in astonishment, “Do you 
call those examples of statesmanship ?” 

No, I don’t call them examples of the ultimate in industrial 
statesmanship. Industrial statesmanship is something much 
bigger and broader than they. But they are the stones of the 
foundation on which the edifice of statesmanship will be 
built. They are the evidence that industrial leaders are aware 
that theirs is the job of building. It is only as they sense 
that the edifice should be there that they are reaching for 
the proper stones to lay in the foundation. 

Truly great industrial statesmanship can be realized 
through the vision, the hard work and the selflessness which 


is inherent in the type of men who are the industrial leaders 
of America. 


Not By Bread Alone 


THE “CODE OF THE PEOPLE” IS REPLACING THE “CODE OF GOD” 
By FRED G. CLARK, Chairman, American Economic Foundation, New York, N.Y. 


Delivered before the Sixtieth General Court, Society of Colonial Wars, New York, N. Y., December 19, 1951 


I 


HE most important thing that has happened to the 

world since the birth of Christ is the birth of America. 

There is a direct connection between these two 

events: the second could never have happened without the 
first. 

The colossus of the world that we call America has 
been the product of a colossal idea: the idea of the sover- 
eignty of the individual that Christ brought to the world. 

Something happened to that small cross section of Euro- 
peans that came to these shores: they became supermen 
and performed feats of progress of which Europe had never 
dreamed. 

Today the American giant towers over the world in 
its physical strength, greater than that of all the rest of the 
nations put together. 

But something is wrong with America. 

At this high moment of history when the task of world 


leadership has been thrust upon us, we stand confused, 
reluctant, hesitant, and ineffectual. 

We do not know what to do with out strength. 

We do not know in which direction to turn. 

We do not know how to lead the world out of its trou- 
bles because we don’t know how to lead ourselves out of our 
own troubles. 

We cannot expect the rest of the world to have confidence 
in us when we do not have confidence in ourselves. 

We cannot side-step our moral responsibility for the 
state of the world today: the Communist power that 
threatens to extinguish freedom everywhere was created by 
America at Yalta, Cairo, Tehran, and Potsdam. 

But we have been unable to formulate a sound foreign 
policy because we have no sound domestic policy. 

We are no longer certain of what we stand for, and 
this, I believe, is because we have forgotten the circum- 
stances surrounding the birth of our nation. 
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We must come out of this intellectual tail-spin and chart 
an intelligent course. 


II 


We can do this only by understanding ourselves and our 
traditions. 

And we must do this for our own sake as well as that of 
the rest of the world. 

We are not short of weapons, but weapons are no sub- 
stitute for the will to fight and the courage to die. 

Our military strength seems to frighten no one, and 
the reason is that there is so little moral strength—so little 
singleness of purpose—behind it. 

No nation or combination of nations would dare chal- 
lenge a morally united United States. 

But we are not morally united because so many things 
we once loved have undergone the most gigantic psycho- 
logical sabotage operation in all history. 

For decades it has been popular in America for the cynical 
intellectuals to sneer and scoff at what we call the tradi- 
tions of Americanism. 

The instruments of this sabotage were words and thoughts 
—plausible half-truths, sly appeals to that spark of larceny 
that lurks in every human heart, subtle suggestions of an 
atheistic nature, and the careful nurturing of a patronizing 
attitude toward everything America has held to be fine 
and sacred. 

The people who planted these words and thoughts may 
have been either stupid or vicious, fools or foreign agents, 
smart-alecs or smart organizers. 

What they were does not now matter: the thing that 
does matter is to counteract what they have done. 

Everybody in every position of leadership has to get into 
this act because the damage has affected every phase of 
our life. 

The places in which this sabotage occurred were the 
schools, the churches, the communist-dominated labor halls, 
the lecture platforms, the motion pictures, the stage, the 
pages of our newspapers and magazines, and the radio. 

’ Every means of communication has been utilized against 
us. 


III 


Let’s see just what happened. 

From a psychological standpoint, it would be accurate 
to say that the objective toward which the saboteurs were 
working was to give the United States a “national nervous 
breakdown.” 

Every man, every group of men, the people of every 
nation, must have a plan of living—they must have some 
idea of what to do next—or their mind will simply refuse 
to function. 

This plan could be called a way of life. 

The man (or nation) who has a plan—a way of life 
—in which he believes, has mental security. 

To destroy this security, one must destroy that man’s 
faith in his plan. 

It is psychologically impossible for a man to believe in 
himself as merely a man. 

He must believe in himself as part of something bigger 
than he is, stronger than he is, and which sustains him in 
time of trouble. 

That quality that we call self-reliance is not really a 
reliance upon oneself. 

it is a reliance on a code of life which, if held in common 
with one’s fellow men, brings peace of mind, develops the 
abilities of the group. 


Even a bad code—like Fascism and Nazism—serves this 
intellectual purpose until it crumbles under the weight of 
its own falsehoods. 

The degree to which the American code of life has been 
weakened can best be demonstrated by simply calling at- 
tention to the degree to which the foundation of that code 
has been weakened. 

Many people become self-conscious when discussing this 
foundation: J am not one of those people. 

That foundation (and of this there cannot be the slightest 
shadow of a doubt) is made up of the T’en Commandments 
and the Golden Rule. 

Within this moral code we have a complete way of life. 

Acceptance of these precepts takes care of every phase 
of human life—spiritual, political, social, and economic. 

These teachings are not wise and good simply because 
God pronounced them. 

On the other hand, God pronounced them because they 
are wise and good. 

As an interpreter of economic affairs, I am not qualified 
to discuss religion from its spiritual standpoint. 

But everybody is qualified to discuss the material by- 
products of religion—the effect it has had upon our history 
and upon our political and economic life. 


IV 


In order to do this we must first discuss the situation 
with which the saboteurs of the American way of life found 
themselves confronted about 50 years ago when socialism 
set out to conqueror the world. 

America was a nation of people who had faith in their 
political and economic systems (in spite of occasional trou- 
bles) because they had faith in God and had built those 
systems around the teachings of God. 

Every collectivist from Karl Marx to Stalin has agreed 
that faith in God must be destroyed before socialism can 
take over. 

Therefore, it was obvious that the problem of sabotaging 
America’s faith in America was the problem of transferring 
the people’s faith in God to faith in the State. 

That thing called morality in politics, business, and private 
contracts, had to be broken down. 

The strategy was to weaken the existing foundations on 
which that morality rested and, in the chaos that followed, 
offer the all-powerful state as the only alternative to con- 
tinued chaos. 

The process is somewhat similar to that of continuously 
telling a man that he looks sick—in time he believes it, 
and then it becomes true. 

The remarkable success which collectivism had in the 
early 30’s would never have been possible without the years 
of groundwork that preceded. 

The panic of ’29 and the unnecessary suffering that fol- 
lowed were not the cause of America’s turn to the left: 
it was merely the occasion upon which the diminished faith 
of millions of Americans was unable to sustain them in the 
crisis. 

They were close enough to a “national nervous break- 
down” to be willing to sell their free souls for a mess of 
false security. 


V 


The work of the saboteurs has been well done. 

To an increasing extent the people have come to look upon 
morality as an old-fashioned superstition. 

Religion has for many church members become a safe way 
of dying rather than a good way of living. 
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While the majority of the people are still church members, 
a tremendous number are mouthing the words of religion but 
they have thrown away the substance. 

For them, sin no longer involves punishment. 

Tht structure of the family and mutual aid within the 
family have begun to collapse. 

So-called liberal intellectuals have popularized the idea of 
debating everything, critically re-examining every precept and 
concept, including the Ten Commandments. 

Doing what comes naturally is now supposed to be right. 

(Have you ever seen children doing what comes naturally ?) 

Young people have been invited to doubt everything, ques- 
tion everything, and to try almost anything that seems to 
them a good idea. 

Science in its incomplete stage of development has revealed 
an elaborate structure of incomplete truths, one result of 
which has been to make it possible to convince many people 
that all human actions are controlled by inexorable physical 
laws, and because people cannot help what they do, their 
actions cannot possibly carry with them any of the old- 
fashioned goodness or badness claimed in the Ten Command- 
ments. 

As long as man is not able to control his actions, the theory 
goes, why should he be punished for them? 

So a new code of morality has been offered to the con- 
fused, harassed people. 

About twenty years ago this sabotage began to have its 
economic and political effects. 

It is relatively easy to convince many frustrated individ- 
uals that all wealth was stolen from hard-working, unfor- 
tunate people; that this wealth was highly concentrated, and 
from it stemmed most of their troubles. 

The next step was to point out that certainly it could not 
be wrong for the state to steal part of it back and distribute 
it among the less fortunate people. 

Vi 

Before leaving the subject of what part is played by God 
in this process, I would like to take you through a simple 
psychological problem that has always faced the Commu- 
nists. 

Communist leaders well know that their voluntary follow- 
ers must be recruited from people who are mentally imma- 
ture—people who, even though of adult age, have never 
really grown up. 

Growing up is more importantly a psychological process 
than it is a physical process. 

Growing up is a process of growing away from the child- 
hood desire for security through obedience and growing 
toward the desire for independence and security through 
individual initiative. 

It is like the shifting of the gravitational pull of two adja- 
cent planets: a boy is ready to leave home when the pull 
toward personal independence and responsibility becomes 
strong enough to overcome the attraction of the family group 
in which there is only a limited responsibility for one’s wel- 
fare. 

There are two basic emotions tied up in this process. 

The emotion behind the desire to lead one’s own life is 
hope. 

The emotion behind the desire to be cared for is fear. 

Fear of personal failure drives the individual backwards 
and recreates the desire for security through obedience ; hope 
drives the individual forward and creates the adult desire 
for self-determination. 

That is why the Communists always seek to create fear 
and destroy hope among the people they seek to dominate. 


The idea of the benevolent state (Mother Russia, Der 
Vaterland, The Great White Father, etc.) offers reward for 
obedience, while self-government and freedom of action offers 
only the gain or loss resulting from individual actions. 

Knowing this, the conspirators against freedom know that 
free men are, at times, very lonely men, subject to the fears 
of insecurity. 

That is why they attempt to create the economic chaos 
and endless “emergencies” that generate these fears and to 
utilize the resulting period of panic to advance their pleas 
for a return to security through obedience. 

Their success has frequently been in direct proportion to 
the extent and depth of the people’s despair concerning their 
economic future. 

Vil 

But this is not true among religious people because they 
have another security factor: faith in God. 

God is both a mother and a father to the religious indi- 
vidual: He is a faithful partner, an infallible counsellor, and 
a wise comforter of those who know Him. 

God offers His own type of security through obedience: 
obedience to His will. 

With God at his side the most deserted of men never feels 
alone: he has a source of strength and courage that overcomes 
panic and despair. 

He is not willing to break the Seventh Commandment by 
supporting the legalized stealing of the confiscatory Welfare 
State. 

He does not fear temporary suffering because he knows 
that among Christian neighbors there is always Christian 
charity. 

These are the chief reasons why the architects of the total 
state recognize God as Communism’s Enemy No. One. 

They know that the will to resist is weak among men who 
place their faith only in other men, but among sons of God 
the will to resist is staunch and stubborn. 

The Communists are also faced with the fact that God is 
the source of man’s natural right to liberty, and that man’s 
faith in God is the source of his insistence upon remaining 
free. 

Vill 

This habit of freedom creates another problem for the 
“planned economy.” 

The American economy, as an example, is fundamentally 
different from the total state. 

Within the total state the individual is frozen into a 
pattern. 

Our free society is fluid; its members are constantly, 
through their merits and demerits, changing their relative 
economic positions and their economic and cultural functions. 

Under God’s concept each individual is considered to be a 
separate entity, potentially capable of performing any func- 
tion, and free to try. 

And it is a sin in the eyes of God for any government to 
curtail this freedom that He gave to every individual. 

The citizens of the total state are as the bees and the ants: 
they are organized within a rigid, completely disciplined 
framework of specialized functions. 

The laws of these insect states (as those of the communist 
states) are immutable and ruthless; indeed, were they not, 
the species could not survive because each member is depend- 
ent upon all others for survival: the individual bee or ant 
could not survive as a unit any more than could one of his 
legs were it to be separated from his body. 

To weld human beings into such a society is the theory 
and the dream of the planners of the total state ip America, 
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but before any measure of success could be achieved, it would 
be necessary to reduce the citizens to single-purpose pieces 
of machinery that could be assembled into the grand design. 


IX 


The intellectually honest advocates of the total state (most 
of whom seem to be sincere atheists) cannot visualize an 
efficient society in which free men cooperate without state 
compulsion. 

They cannot conceive of free men not trying to destroy 
each other. 

That is why they continually predict the decay and disin- 
tegration of ‘‘Western capitalism.” 

Their error probably stems from their ignorance of and 
denial of God, without Whom a free society could not long 
exist. 

They cannot comprehend the voluntary self-discipline of 
God-fearing men and women, and therefore, cannot compre- 
hend its result: a strong, prosperous, orderly society based on 
private property and personal liberty. 

Looking upon men only as transient animals, they can see 
no dependable basis for ethics and morals and, therefore, 
quite naturally, find no place for these spiritual values in 
the machinery of their planned society. 

Communism, therefore, must eliminate God before it can 
function. 

xX 

Many people believe that the task of bringing America 
back to the Ten Commandments will be a most difficult one. 

Regarding the spiritual and emotional difficulties that will 
have to be faced by the ministers, priests, and rabbis, I am 
not qualified to have an opinion, 

However, regarding the logical problems involved, I feel 
qualified to speak. 

I am convinced that economic morality can be sold just as 
surely as soap chips and television sets because the connection 
between a nation’s morals and its material welfare is simple 
and certain. 

Here is the way | would explain it. 

Moral people have better living standards and have more 
economic security. 

Moral people feel compelled to live up to their contracts, 
put in an honest day’s work, pay an honest day’s wage, and 
deliver honest merchandise at an honest price. 

These are some of the reasons why they plan better, pro- 
duce more, make the best use of their raw materials and 
tools, and as a result, are more prosperous. 

Their costs are low, making their goods easy to sell, and 
the quality of their production is the best of which they are 
capable. 

On the other hand, a dishonorable attitude towards con- 
tracts, dishonest values in work and in merchandise, bring 
on high prices, mutual suspicion, sloppy workmanship, low 
production, and shoddy goods. 

Human nature being what it is, this moral decay spreads 
to every corner of the economy and brings on a lower stand- 
ard of living for all of the people. 

Economic immorality, pherefore, while it is a moral prob- 
lem, is punished in a very worldly and material way. 

The wages of economic sin can be measured in dollars and 
cents and pounds and ounces. 


XI 


There is a great deal of talk about the American system 
and the prosperity it has created, but there is very little talk 
about what made that system work. 

Actually, it was the moral foundations of the American 


system that caused us to become the world’s most prosperous 
nation. 

It was considered sinful to steal; so the people accepted 
their responsibility of creating their own wealth: they did 
not ask the government to take part of what other people had 
created and give it to them. 

It was considered sinful to be slothful; so the American 
people accepted the moral obligation to be “good’’ workers: 
to do the best work of which they were capable. 

It was considered sinful to cheat; so when people made 
contracts and promises they expected to live up to them and 
demanded that the other parties do the same. 

It was considered sinful to be wasteful; therefore people 
accepted the obligation to be thrifty and to use their extra 
earnings to build up their community and their nation. 

This economic code of morality came right from the Ten 
Commandments, and the code was lived up to because the 
people desired to avoid sin. 


XII 


Wherever you look, you will find a great deal of discourag- 
ing evidence that sin is becoming a joke in America. 

Corruption is accepted as a normal condition. 

Honorable men are considered behind the times. 

“Something-for-nothing” has become a respectable ambi- 
tion. 

Unfortunately for sinners of all kinds, the wages of their 
sins are not usually immediate, and in this respect the sin of 
breaking the economic honor code is no exception: time must 
pass before its physical results are felt by the people. 

It could be said that, as individuals, the people of a nation 
which violates the code have done nothing wrong. 

Their individual consciences may be clear because their 
sins against moral law have been committed by the ‘‘masses” 
—they have been decisions of the mob. 

There is no sense of individual guilt in any mob action: 
the man who holds the noose at the lynching party is not an 
individual; he is just one part of a machine and for that 
reason not responsible for his action. 

The mass guilt of mob murder is shrugged off by blaming 
it on the will of the mob. 

The mass guilt of economic immorality is avoided by 
blaming it on the “will of the people.” 

A person whose morals would never permit him to steal 
from his neighbor will go to the polls and vote to have the 
government do the stealing for him. 

The fact that government does it is supposed to wash away 
the guilt. 

XIll 


A little thought will expose the true meaning of this 
action: the Code of the People is replacing the Code of God. 

Morality is being condemned as the “hard way” and as a 
burden from which our “enlightened” wisdom has now set 
man free, 

There is, however, a destiny that shapes our ends, and that 
destiny is the Natural Law that God laid down in the Ten 
Commandments. 

Being faithful to this code not only gets us to Heaven 
after we die, it also takes care of our economic needs while 
we are alive. 

We may differ as to whether violation of these Natural 
Laws will send us to Hell when we die, but we certainly 
must agree that it keep us in hot water while we are alive. 

There is, therefore, a strictly selfish, materialistic advan- 
tage in morality. 

It is the only smart way to live. 

You can’t cheat a nation of honest people, and you don’t 
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have to cheat a dishonest one: they take care of that all by 
themselves. 

We human beings may pass hundreds of laws to make eco- 
nomic immorality decent, and for a while we can even believe 
we are getting away with it. 

But in the long run we will inevitably reap the whirlwind 
that we have sowed. 

We live not by bread alone, and if bread is all we care 
about, even that will be taken from us. 


XIV 


This is the argument I believe we should use in selling 
the worldly value of morality—and I believe it can be 
effective if enough people work at it. 

This is a selling job for everyone who knows the truth: 
it requires millions of volunteer, part-time teachers from 
every walk of life prepared to take advantage of every 
opportunity to spread the truth. 

But there is another set of facts which is also needed 
in this selling job; a set of facts which we call the Ten 
Pillars of Economic Wisdom, 

This might be called a simple blueprint of what is called 
man’s economic life, and its use is necessary to clear up the 
hostility that has been generated between economic groups 
by people who want to benefit by that hostility. 

After all, it is difficult to love your neighbor when you 
sincerely believe that he is robbing you. 

To show how simply the economic truth can be told, 
I would like to read to you these ten simple sentences: 


1. Nothing in our material world can come from 
nowhere or go nowhere: everything in our economic life 
has a source and a destination. 


2. Government is never a source of goods. Every- 


thing produced is produced by the people, and everything 
that government gives the people it must first take from 
the people. 

3. In our modern exchange economy, all payroll and 
employment comes from customers, and the only worth- 
while job security is customer security: if there are no 
customers, there can be no payroll and no jobs. 

4+. Customer security can be achieved by the worker 
only when the “boss” is allowed by the worker to do 
the things that win and hold customers. Job security, 
therefore, is a partnership problem. 

5. Money, when administered without the spending 
restrictions placed on government by the gold standard, 
is no measure of the worker's true welfare. 

6. Because wages are the principal cost of everything, 
wage increases (without corresponding increases in pro- 
duction) simply increase the cost of the goods and do 
not improve the welfare of the worker. 

7. The greatest good for the greatest number means, 
in its material sense, the greatest goods for the greatest 
number, which in turn, means the greatest producti@y per 
worker. 

8. All productivity is based on three factors: 1) 
natural resources, whose form, place, and condition are 
changed by the expenditure of 2) human energy (both 
muscular and mental), with the aid of 3) fools. 

9. Tools are the only one of these three factors that man 
can increase, and tools come into being in a free society 
only when there is a reward for the temporary self- 
denial that people must practice in order to channel part 
of their earnings away from purchases that produce im- 
mediate comfort and pleasure, and into new tools of pro- 
duction. 


r 


10. The productivity of the tools—that is, the ef- 
ficiency of the human energy applied in connection with 
their use—is highest in a competitive society in which 
the economic decisions are made by millions of progress- 
seeking individuals, rather than in a state-planned society 
in which those decisions are made by a handful of all- 
powerful people, regardless of how well-meaning, unsel- 
fish, sincere, and intelligent those people may be. 

XV 

There are many who tell us that all this is a waste 
of time—that the process of socialism cannot be reversed ; 
that once it is started it must run its course. 

This we at the American Economic Foundation do not 
believe—we consider it part of the fake propaganda that 
is poisoning our will to resist. 

Our first-hand experience with millions of typical Ameri- 
cans convinces us that there is nothing wrong with America 
that the truth will not correct. 

We must be militant. 

We are no longer fighting to defend a way of life: we 
are fighting to get it back. 

The revolution has been over ten years: our problem 
is a counter-revolution. 

In this fight we are not going to get any important help 
from any political party—the politicians have been giving 
the people the kind of government the people say they 
want, and the policies in Washington will not change until 
the people change. 

And that is the job of people who know the truth and 
love it enough to spread it. 

This must be a crusade—the greatest crusade in history. 

‘Those who take part are called hard names: reactionaries, 
fascists, professional patriots, apologists for special privilege, 
and many others. 

That smear is also a part of the enemy’s strategy. 

Our forefathers who fought the first revolution were 
also smeared. 

They too were told that they were wasting thier time 
and their fortunes on a hopeless adventure. 

It would have been much easier for them to go along 
with the established order and try in some way or other 
to buy their freedom instead of fighting for it. ; 

But unlike many people today, they preferred to fight. 

How many people do you know today who are sitting 
back, confident that their bank accounts will in one way 
or another protect them and their families from the creep- 
ing tyranny of strong central government? 

That is what others thought in Italy, in Germany, in 
New Zealand, in Australia, and still later, in England. 

All they did was put off the hour of decision and weaken 
their power to fight back. 

In America these people now console themselves with 
the idea that it can never happen here. 

It seems to them unreal that people with good old-fash- 
ioned American names and fine looking American faces could 
exercise the tyrannies that have always been identified with 
bombs, daggers, whiskers and unpronounceable syllables. 

But the fact remains that it is already beginning. 

Most of the instruments of t@anny are already on the 
statute books: the means of freedom’s destruction are already 
in the hands of the Federal Administration. 

You say that no administration would dare use them? 

All history is against that answer: in the long run power 
corrupts, and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 

It always has and it always will. 

Our best weapon is truth—we must start using it. 

And we must do it while there is still time. 
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The Partnership Which Must Not Fail 


INDIA WILL MEET THE CHALLENGE 
By CHESTER B. BOWLES, United States Ambassador to India 
Delivered before the Foreign Policy Association, Hartford, Connecticut, January 18, 1951 


BELIEVE it was Paul Hoffman who once remarked 

that it was possible to pick up fifty percent of the infor- 

mation about a new country during the first three 
months of your stay there, but that it would take at least 
thirty years to learn the remaining fifty percent. 

I’ve been in India scarcely three months and if I have 50 
percent of the answers about that vast, fascinating and com- 
plex country, I am at least on schedule. However, I have 
had a rather rare opportunity to get around India and talk 
with the people as well as the government officials in New 
Delhi. I’ve already traveled some 7,000 miles by plane and 
another 1800 by auto. I’ve had half a dozen very illuminat- 
ing interviews with Prime Minister Nehru and hundreds of 
roadside conversations with the farmers in the country and 
‘with the people in the great cities. I suppose | have drunk 
tea in at least 35 village houses. 

I’ve talked at many of the great Indian universities and 
submitted to some rather grueling question and answer ses- 
sions, with Communist-minded students often leading the 
attack. I’ve had interesting conversations with all the Chiefs 
of Missions of the other countries in New Delhi, as well as 
with our American press correspondents, and others who 
have been in India a long, long time. I’ve been out in the 
field with our American Point Four technical assistants who 
are doing a magnificent job working hand in hand with our 
Indian friends, helping them with the many economic devel- 
opment programs which I will discuss in a few minutes. 

In short, I am going to give you today not only my own 
impressions of India but what I have picked up from a great 
deal of plain dealing wherever I have gone. I feel qualified 
to tell you something about the New India—the free nation 
of India—second largest in the world—born scarcely four 
years ago, and now working earnestly and intelligently to 
overcome the staggering problems, some of which were in- 
herited after 200 years as a colonial possession, 

Free peoples everywhere have a crucial stake in this great 
enterprise. If it succeeds—if free democratic governments 
meet the test in India—new hope and courage will be brought 
to all the hundreds of millions of peoples of Asia. If it fails 
in India and is succeeded by the police state methods of Com- 
munism, the whole of Asia may be irretrievably lost, 
and democracy’s position throughout the world gravely 
endangered. 

India wants to do its utmost to meet this challenge. I 
have been deeply impressed with the determination and cour- 
age of the Indian people. They are a proud people—proud 
of their great culture, their love of peace, their strong fam- 
ily ties. They are an independent people. Many of them 
admire much about the civilization which we have built up 
in the West. Yet they have their own ideas as to the kind 
of life they want to live.S They appreciate deeply our coop- 
eration and assistance in helping them‘ with their economic 
problems, but only if it is offered as one free and equal part- 
ner to another free and equal partner—and with no strings 
attached. 

Let me emphasize that India has been moving ahead re- 
markably fast with her development programs even without 
our assistance. The Indian government, though it has been 











operating only since 1947 and is beset with staggering prob- 
lems, which few other nations have ever faced, is doing every- 
thing within its powers to establish itself on a firm economic 
and political basis. 

Food is India’s overriding problem. In 1943 an estimated 
three million people starved to death in one province. And 
so India has launched a Five Year Plan with great emphasis 
on increased food production. Vhe plan calls for the annual 
minimum production of seven million additional tons of food 
by 1956. 

The situation is now critical. In some areas, particularly 
in the South, the monsoons have failed for three years in suc- 
cession. When you drive through this parched area, you see 
Indian farmers working from sun-up to sundown, drawing 
water up from almost empty wells, bucket by bucket, to 
dump it into primitive irrigation ditches so that it can run 
down and nourish tiny patches of cultivated land. With 
luck an Indian farmer, working with his bullock, can haul 
up to 150 10-gallon buckets of water per day—enough to 
irrigate approximately one half acre of land, provided the 
well does not dry up. 

By contrast, a simple tube well, powered with a small 
diesel engine, can irrigate from two to three hundred acres. 
Under India’s Five Year Plan, five thousand such needed 
tube wells are planned. One thousand of them are already 
under construction. All of this is part of the general plan 
to add 15 million acres of irrigated land to the 50 million — 
acres now in existence. That will make 65 million acres out 
of the total 250 million cultivated acres for all of India. 

Of course, wells are only one source of water. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five river projects to provide irrigation and 
power are already under construction and an additional 122 
are awaiting the go-ahead signal. Eight of them ‘are large 
multi-purpose river projects that are patterned after our own 
TVA or Boulder Dam. You may be surprised to learn that; 
India has the biggest river valley development program in| 
the world and twice as much irrigated land as any other | 
country. 

One obstacle standing in the way of further cultivation of 
Indian land is the tough, destructive kans grass, a weed of 
the sugar cane family with very deep roots, which covers 
two million acres of land in Central India. Heavy tractors 
and cutting equipment, purchased by the Indian government 
with a loan financed by the World Bank, are hacking away 
this weed so the land can be cleared to produce badly needed 
food. 

Lana reform is another basic problem which the Indian 
people’ must overcome. Over the years an oppressive land 
system developed under which the zamindars, who are he- 
reditary collectors of land taxes for the Government, domi- 
nated two-thirds of the country. In most of India these 
zamindars had a right to set land rentals and to turn a 
peasant off his land in order to collect a higher tax from the 
next occupant, 

This antiquated system has been declared illegal, and in 
spite of stiff resistance from the well-entrenched zamindars, 
it is now being gradually eliminated. Within the next two 
or three years tens of millions of Indian peasants will be 
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permitted to buy their own land or to deal directly with 
their Government for the first time in hundreds of years. 

Laws against money lenders have already been passed and 
interest on loans is officially limited to a small fraction of 
what was formerly charged. Enforcement is gradually be- 
coming more effective and cooperative credit societies are 
displacing the money lenders in some sections. 

A major part of the annual increase in food production is 
expected to come through better use of land which is already 
being cultivated. The opportunities here are very great. 

Indian farmers have always made much poorer use of fer- 
tilizers than do the Chinese. Their seeds are often of low 
quality. Every day billions of gallons of water which could 
vastly increase food production on parched lands are flowing 
unchecked to the sea, while in the rainy seasons floods take 
a heavy toll. In many villages farming methods remain 
much as they have been for centuries. 

The new Indian Government is tackling these problems 
to the very limit of its resources. All over India, extension 
work teams are demonstrating the spectacular increases in 
food production which are possible through modern plough- 
ing, adequate fertilizer, improved seeds, and better use of 
water facilities. 

One striking demonstration area is located at Etawah in 
Uttar Pradesh. Ninety-seven villages with a population of 
79,000 men, women, and children covering a total area 
of some 90,000 acres are included in this development. 

With the assistance of Indian agricultural technicians of 
the Uttar Pradesh State, led by Horace Holmes, a practical 
American agriculturist from Tennessee, food production has 
already been increased by an average of 46 percent, with 
many farms showing increases three or four times greater. 

For 2,000 years or longer there has been little change in 

the plow used by the average Indian farmer. Indian and 
American technicians developed small turning plows, took 
them into the fields and gave practical demonstrations. A 
few farmers agreed to try the new plow. They compared 
the results with the old native methods and found that they 
could plow more land in less time. Other farmers followed 
their lead. Now hundreds of plows are sold each year through 
the local cooperative. 
. India is the most industrialized nation in Asia, except for 
Japan. Industrially, however, it faces a long, hard, uphill 
climb. In the late 18th Century, India possessed technical 
skills and a level of artisanship which compared favorably 
with those of Western Europe. However, industrial develop- 
ment was retarded during India’s long status as a colony. 

Gradually industrial restrictions were relaxed. Although 
today India is the eighth largest industrial country in the 
world, with its vast population of 350,000,000 it should be 
much higher up the list. It produces one million tons of 
steel, yet has a present need of two million tons. 

Most Indians believe the Government should own the 
railroads, natural resources, communications a 
perhaps one or two heavy industries when private inveSment 
is unavailable. Other industries would be developed by pri- 


, vate capital. Yet, the average Indian has a deep-seated fear 


of capitalist exploitation and so far the Indian Government 
has not taken sufficient steps to encourage private investment. 
The old style 19th Century capitalism, with its sweatshop 
wages, disregard for the health and welfare of the workers, 
and emphasis on speculative short term profits is more fa- 
miliar to many Indians than our dynamic, socially conscious 
American private enterprise system. 

However, there are signs that the government of India is 
modifying its attitude toward foreign investments. Recently 


it guaranteed a new oil refinery against nationalization for a 
minimum of 25 years, and offered other inducements. I un- 
derstand additional guarantees are being considered for other 
refineries. 

India faces staggering problems in other fields besides agri- 
culture and industry. Only about 15 percent of the people 
can read and write and in India there are 11 major languages 
and more than 200 minor languages. A determined effort is 
being made to improve the school system in India. In one or 
two areas the literacy rate is now as high as 90 percent. 

The life expectancy of the average Indian is less than 30 
years of age at birth, compared with 67 in the United States. 
Yet here again progress is being made in stamping out disease 
and improving the public health facilities in the cities and 
villages. The death rate is only one half of what it was a 
generation ago and the infant mortality rate has been reduced 
25 percent. The birth rate has fallen off slightly, but not to 
any appreciable extent. The population of India is still in- 
creasing at the rate of several millions per year. An English- 
man who left India ten or fifteen years ago and returned 
today would find that the population had increased by a 
figure roughly equal to the population of Great Britain. 

The Indian Government has also made progress with its 
political reforms. When the British left India in 1947 there 
were nine provinces and 584 princely states. Although re- 
sponsible to British officials, many of these autocrats held 
the power of life or death over their subjects. The ruler’s 
private purse was supplied from public revenues, 

Most of these relics of feudalism have now ceased to exist. 
Virtually all of the former princely states, covering an area 
of 588,000 square miles, have been merged with each other 
or with nearby provinces or otherwise integrated into work- 
able administrative units. The Maharajahs have been pen- 
sioned at a small fraction of their original income. Demo- 
cratic institutions have been established and the citizens of 
these former principalities now elect their administrators in 
free elections. 

It is true, of course, that one of these princely states— 
Kashmir—endangers the security of not only India and 
Pakistan but the entire area of South Asia. There is no de- 
nying the destructive influence which this open sore has on 
the economies and policies of both countries. Yet when we 
consider the stupendous governmental surgery which was re- 
quired to establish the new India, it is a miracle that there 
were not a dozen Kashmirs. 

The Indian Constitution, under which the present elec- 
tions are now being held, was modeled closely after the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and other democratic coun- 
tries. In spite of the high rate of illiteracy in India and no 
previous experience in voting procedure, close to fifty per- 
cent of those eligible to vote are going to the polls. 

The Indian judiciary is alert and independent, and pat- 
terned after the Anglo-Saxon tradition of common law. 

The caste system has been outlawed by the Constitution. 
Religious freedom has been established. ‘There are 45 million 
Moslems living in peace among the predominantly Hindu 
population of India. 

It is often forgotten that the refugee problem resulting 
from the division of India and Pakistan is substantially 
greater than that which the Western Allies faced in Ger- 
many. Today nine million refugees are receiving reasonably 
adequate care without a penny of help from the International 
Refugee Organization or other foreign governments. 

Not far from Delhi at a place called Faridabad some 
30,000 refugees have built their own new town in less than 
two years. They have built homes for their families, a 150 
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bed hospital, and established small industries which provide 
employment for the head of each family. It is expected that 
by April of this year, 20,000 more refugees will join this 
community. ‘The total cost of this development project— 
under $5 million—will be repaid to the Central Indian Gov- 
ernment by the refugees themselves within a twenty-five 
year period. 

Today law and order prevails throughout most of India. 
Communist terrorism has been effectively suppressed. India 
has more Communists in jail than any other country. There 
is very little banditry and the crime records of India’s large 
cities compare favorably with cities in the United States. 

I think all of you will agree from this evidence I have 
cited here—and I could go on giving other examples for a 
long time—that India is tackling her problems with deter- 
mination and foresight. However, she needs help and deeply 
appreciates it—provided it comes without strings and from 
one equal partner to another equal partner. Wherever | 
have been in India people have come up to me and expressed 
their gratitude for the loans for’ grain foods which the 
United States made last year. 

A few weeks ago Prime Minister Nehru and | signed a 
new agreement in New Delhi under terms of which the 
United States will make available $50 million to help India 
speed up her economic development program through expan- 
sion of the technical assistance programs already in progress 
and the giving of grants especially in the agricultural field. 
India will put up an equivalent amount in her local currency. 
India will do most of the work. 

Let me tell you something about this new program. It 
will fit in perfectly with the Five Year Plan of the Govern- 
ment of India and will be administered in close cooperation 
with the Central and State governments in India. It will 
concentrate on increasing food production. Some 50 develop- 
ment centers will be established in various parts of the coun- 
try, most of them in the vicinity of the new river valley 
projects which I have already mentioned, or near new tube 
well developments areas. Upwards of 200,000 persons will 
be brought together in each of these centers. They will pool 
their efforts and talents in raising as much food as possible, 
in building their own houses and schools, in constructing 
more modern public health facilities so they guard against 
malaria and other diseases. They are team projects with 
everyone pitching in to do his share. 

Many of these centers will pay their own way. Originally 
they will be financed by government loans, made possible by 
grants from the $50 million fund. However, as the centers 
develop and their productive capacity increases, they will 
begin to make repayments on the loans, and when the money 
used in financing one center has been paid back, it will be 
used again for new projects. 

In addition to establishing these cooperative centers, teams 
of technicians—including agricultural experts, public health 
officers, teachers—are going out into the Indian villages and 
helping the villagers with their problems. Under this program 
it is hoped that 15,000 villages will be aided. 


Yet there are some 500,000 villages in India. So this is © 


really just a start in tackling the problems which lie ahead. 
This is the kind of program which should gather momentum 
as it begins to roll into high gear. With our assistance, the 
Indians will be able to speed up work on their irrigation 
projects, on digging of more and more tube wells, and greatly 
expanding the number of urban development centers and vil- 
lage improvement projects. Personally, I’d like to see 100,000 
Indian villages benefiting from this type of assistance. 

India cannot grow enough food to be self-supporting for 


the next four years. Faced with the choice of importing food 
to keep her people alive, or importing machinery and equip- 
ment, the Government of India will not ignore starvation. 
I believe that in the next four years additional quantities of 
grain and perhaps some commodities on either a loan or 
grant basis will have to be obtained by India. This will make 
it possible for India to use its available funds for the pur- 
chase of desperately needed machinery, tools and equipment. 

Greater productivity in the land is the key to the success 
of the great democratic experiment India is making. Tube 
wells, river valley development, better farm equipment, im- 
provement in the use of the soil will do the job. I believe it 
is in our interest to help India increase food production. I 
personally believe we should be prepared to assist India sub- 
stantially during the next four years, on a grant or loan 
basis to assist them in getting the most out of their land. 

Why should we concern ourselves with the problems of 
Indian villagers? I can suggest many reasons. One, because 
we have a natural desire to help all decent people who be- 
lieve in freedom and the dignity of the individual. Two, 
because our forefathers in the early days of our country, 
learned that they could survive only by the good-neighborly 
give-and-take spirit which characterizes the American tradi- 
tion. What was true on the American frontier two centuries 
ago applies today on the frontiers of the free world. Three, 
because we have learned from experience that tanks and 
machine guns are not the most effective weapons in fighting 
Communism. Communism has brought a new degree of 
urgency to the situation. Communism got its hold in China 
on the village level. It must be beaten in India on the village 
level by proving that free men working together can obtain 
more of the really good things of life than by bowing to 
rule by force and decree, 

The next five years may determine which system—free 
democratic government or Communist dictatorship—proves 
the more successful. If the Indian economy stagnates while 
China with its brutal methods succeeds in providing even 
moderately improved living standards for its masses—and 
whether we like it or not China has already made progress 
in that direction—the Communist appeal throughout Asia 
will become almost irresistible. Even though the leaders of 
free nations contend that China’s gains were achieved only 
through the ruthless destruction of human life and human 
values, this viewpoint will be thrust aside by people impatient 
to improve their own situation. 

On the other hand, a victory for democracy in India will 
enable tens of millions of Asiatic peoples to develop a robust 
new faith in themselves, in their ancient cultures, and in the 
ideals of the free world. 

We must not allow the natural differences which arise 
between the United States and Indian Governments to ob- 
scure the fact that India is definitely aligned on the side of 
the free nations. Prime Minister Nehru has stated in clear 
ternggethat India would defend itself against outside aggres- 
aad deplore the word ‘“‘neutralism’’ as applied to 
their foreign policy. In recent sessions ot the United Nations 


‘General Assembly, India voted as the United States did on 


38 occasions, and differed from the American stand only 
twice. India like the United States believes in freedom and 
equality for all nations, for orderly justice, and for a world 
at peace. In its foreign relations with its neighbors and the 
world India—like the United States—believes in the settle- 
ment of disputes in an orderly way. 

Sometimes I believe we Americans often fall into the easy 
rationalization that other nations must be either one hundred 
percent for us or one hundred per cent against us. The 
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Indian people do not accept the theory that they are sinners 
because they do not always agree with our policies. 

I have often been asked about India’s attitude toward the 
U.S.S.R. The people of India and the Indian Government 
generally started out, I believe, with a very sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the U.S.S.R., going back before the second 
world war. That was based on the fact that Russia’s mate- 
rial gains started more or less from scratch—the background 
of an agricultural country increasing its productivity. 

The disillusionment with the Soviet Union began when 
the Communist Party in India broke with the Congress 
Party on the issue of supporting the United Kingdom in the 
last war. The Communist Party in India was playing the 
game, of course, that they have always played, that whatever 
is good enough for the Soviet Union is good enough for 
them and they took the position very solidly opposing inde- 
pendence, and this caused a split and made the Communists 
distinctly unpopular. 

A second factor was the armed Communist revolts taking 
place in 1947 and 1948 in Travancore and Cochin and other 
parts of India when a great many people were killed and 
there was a great deal of violence, and these were put down 
with great violence. 

Today I find that few of the Indian people over 35 years 
are pro-Soviet. Some of the young people in the colleges 
and universities are dangerously pro-Soviet and I should 
estimate the percentage runs as high as 40 or 50 percent in 
some sections. However, among the leaders in government 


there are certainly none. They aren’t always clear as to what® 


the Soviet is trying to do, and they have a sort of disillu- 
sioned attitude about it. They hoped it would be different. 
They hoped the brutality which they admitted was there was} 
just a quirk of the Russian temperament and not part of the 
thing itself. They began to appreciate it was part of the 
thing itself and today I think the Soviet Union has slipped 
sharply in the estimation of the Indian people. 

Vishinsky’s speech on disarmament, in which he said he 
laughed all night, was quoted in practically every paper in 
India and it was the cause of real shock to the people of 
India. 

The most effective Soviet propaganda in India is paper 
covered books. The Communists have an ingenious way of 
handling them. The Soviet Government presents these books 
to the local Communist parties as a gift. The local Com- 
munist parties then sell them and in that way they finance 
their local Communist activities, with no apparent direct 
subsidy. All they get is the gift of the books which they in 
turn sell. The Indian Government is getting on to that and 
beginning to realize that the Communist opposition is being 
financed by the Soviet Union. 

The Indian attitude towards China is a very complex one. 
First of all, the Soviet Union has done a successful job of 
trying to convince people all through this area that the 
American people and the Western people will not accept the 
Asian people as equals. 

The second point is that both Asia and India have been 
the victim, as they see it, of Western exploitation. 

Third, both India and China face huge economic difficul- 
ties as countries with quite substantial resources still in a 
very low agricultural stage of development and they feel 
some community of interest in how those problems can be 
licked. 

Fourth, the Chinese, contrary to the U.S.S.R., have han- 
dled themselves in India with great skill. The cultural dele- 
gation which recently came down from China was a big suc- 
cess. Their failure lay in the fact that although many spoke 
English fluently, none of them would speak English in India. 


One of the members of the delegation had studied in the 
United States and he had to have his views interpreted to 
his old friends who had known him for years and this was 
quoted all around. 

A fairly typical conversation, of a Chinese delegate to an 
Indian in the Government, would run something like this: 
“Let us not argue about the U.S.S.R. We are not neces- 
sarily in partnership with them. We feel indebted to them 
because they have taken up our cause, but you don’t like 
them so, let us not argue about them and let us not argue 
about America. We have our views. You don’t share all 
of them. Let us spend our time talking about our mutual 
problems. We are a great Asian nation like yourself—the 
two most heavily populated countries in the world. We are 
trying to solve our problem: through a people’s democracy.” 

This approach tells the Indians what they want to hear, 
that China has no designs on India; it tells them things they 
want to hear and they are inclined to go along and believe it. 

However, I believe there is a growing disillusionment in® 
India with China—a gradual growing fear of what China 
has on its mind as far as aggression is concerned, starting | 
believe with Tibet. There is a great deal of talk about Tibet 
and fears about Tibet. The Indian people are concerned 
about the fact that there are many troops in Tibet—many 
more than are needed to hold down a docile people. There 
is concern about the northern boundary of Nepal and a great 
deal of discussion on that also. 

Now, in closing, I’m going out on a limb and say a bit 
about the future of India. As most of you know I’m an 
optimist of deep-seated convictions. I believe the great test 
of democratic government in India will succeed. On the 
other hand, I recognize that there are many, many oppor- 
tunities for mistakes. If success is achieved—if free India 
overcomes its problems—the victory will be a victory for the 
Indian people, not for assistance which the United States 
has given and—lI hope—will continue to give to India. 

If democratic government fails in India, the entire free\® 
world will suffer a catastrophic setback all through Asia. | 
This setback will be even greater, in my opinion, than that 
which the free world suffered when China was conquered 
by Communism, The lesson of China forewarned us of what 
could happen in India. If we can not profit from this lesson, 
the future is dark indeed. 

What can we Americans do to prevent this catastrophe ? 

First, we must give the Indian people a much clearer pic- 
ture of the United States and the American people. Most 
Indians have an unbalanced conception of Americans. They 
often misunderstand and exaggerate racial discrimination in 
the United States. The Cold War often makes it necessary 
for us to talk in military terms, in terms of world strategy, 
and this irritates the Indians. Furthermore, many of them 
still believe that the Western nations will revert to the poli- 
cies of the 19th Century colonial period. 

India must see the best in America. We do not make 
friends by boasting of the material comforts and the high 
standard of living we enjoy. Talk of bath tubs, radios, and 
television sets does not make it easier for people in other 
lands to know and like us. 

We have a great democratic tradition. It embodies the 
*ideas of Jefferson, of Jackson and Lincoln, Teddy Roose- 
velt and Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie. 
One great idea runs through the philosophies of these men: 
every individual is important ; governments exist for him. He 
does not live to serve the state. 

We have tried to live by this powerful idea and we be- 
lieve it has served us well. It is important to us that India 
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understand that this concept of individual freedom is basic 
in our society. 

We are carrying a tremendous burden in our struggle for 
a free world. We are often uncertain, and in spirit, I think, 
we are humble in the face of this responsibility. We have 
made mistakes. We will probably make more. We must get 
across to India our deep and grave concern with these prob- 
lems, our anxiety to preserve democratic freedoms -as we 
search for answers. We should welcome their help and 
search out the contributions they can make in their own way. 

We are making progress with this information work. 
Most of the kinks in our information service have been 
ironed out in the last year and the information program 
is now moving along in high gear. 


Second, we must face up to the fact that we must increase 
aid to India. This will cost money, but it is a small frac- 
tion of what we spend in the rest of the world. 

Third, we must never lose sight of the fact that when 
we deal with India we are dealing with an Asiatic country. 
By shirking the difficult task of recognizing India as a 
part of Asia and thus refusing to recognize the realities 
of 1952, the free nations will surely alienate all of Asia 
and perhaps even bring about their own downfall. 

The rest depends largely on India. As I said before, I’m 
an optimist. 1 believe India will meet the challenge. The 
next five years may tell the story. Everyone who believes 
in human freedom and ultimate dignity of man will be 
affected by the outcome. 


~How Well Are Our Schools Doing the Job? 


COMMON DENOMINATORS OF CURRENT CRITICISM 
By MRS. W. T. WOOD, First Vice President, Parents’ Council for Education, Eugene, Oregon 


Delivered at the annual meeting of the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, Spokane, Washington, 
December 7, 1951 


DUCATION is the concern of every citizen of this 
country. Criticism should be interpreted as evidence 
of a healthful interest in education, and your in- 

vitation represents the democratic approach to that criti- 
cism. We must discuss our differences openly and freely 
and come to a solution. 

The lay educational groups which have sprung up in 
various American communities, in spite of some malicious 
efforts to discredit them, are evidence only of a feeling on 
the part of the public that our school program is not sound. 

My own group and those groups with which we are 
in contact are strictly local and independent. Our activities 
have never been coordinated, nor are we guided by any 
national organization. We share an interest in education 
but have no other common tie. 

Contrary to a persistent accusation, we do not desire a 
return to any past system of education, although we do 
believe that certain procedures which have been more or 
less discarded were more effective than some of those now 
in use. 

We believe we represent a considerable part of the think- 
ing American people. 

Certainly, a large proportion of teachers, themselves, if 
free to speak, would essentially agree with our position. 
In fact, I doubt if there would have been any occasion for 
lay groups to form if teachers who disagree with present 
educational policies and procedures had been free to speak 
without fear of hazarding their chances for advancement 
or even the retention of their positions. 

I do not know how industrial plants go about encourag- 
ing employee criticism; but if school people could work 
out some means of inviting adverse teacher criticism, I 
believe administrators would benefit and our schools, gen- 
erally, be strengthened. 

Certainly, teachers should be free to form their own 
philosophies of education, just as men and women in other 
professions are permitted to do. One suggestion we would 
make is that teachers be subjected to less indoctrination and 
be encouraged to think for themselves regarding educa- 
tional policies. 

We are not enemies of education, fascists, nor die-hard 


reactionaries, although all these titles have been applied 
to us. Neither are we motivated by a desire to reduce 
school taxes. We do not seek a battle but the sort of hear- 
ing you are giving me today and a reconsideration of educa- 
tional policies which are frankly controversial. 

You, as educators; we, as parents, have a common con- 
cern: providing the best possible education for the children 
of this nation. 

Knowing something of the views of other groups like 
ours, | attempted, when | was invited to come here, to 
correlate my knowledge of the aims of these groups. 

I cannot hope to cover every point, but there are at least 
six major criticisms commonly shared by these organizations. 

1 want to emphasize that I am not speaking for other 
groups officially. Most of them prefer to remain local and 
independent. 

My effort in correlating these views has been solely a 
desire to find the common denominators of current criticism 
and present this criticism as generally significant. 

First, we believe that the schools are attempting to do 
too many jobs. As a result, they are failing to do effectively 
that job which has been delegated to them. 

This trend toward enlarging the scope of the school 
is reflected in the current emphasis upon the development 
of the “whole child” and in the essentially unobjectionable 
statement that “the schools must educate future citizens 
for life in our democracy.” 

There are other institutions, such as the home and the 
church, which share in the education of the “whole child”; 
and every agency with which a child comes in contact 
has the responsibility of educating that child to be a good 
citizen of our Republic. 

We concede that there are homes which do not assume 
their responsibilities and that many educators have been 
motivated by a genuine concern for children who come 
from such homes; but it is our contention that the school 
cannot substitute for the home; that parents who would 
normally discharge their obligations are encouraged to neg- 
lect them because the schools are attempting to take over, 
and that many conscientious parents resent the infringe- 
ment of their prerogatives. 
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To relieve any institution of responsibility is to negate 
the need for that institution. Yet the stability of our nation 
depends to a large extent upon the stability of its homes. 

Similarly, the church and certain other agencies have a 
rightful share in the development of the child. 

The church should meet the child’s religious needs. The 
school should teach respect for the Bible and the concept 
of God, but beyond this point it cannot go. 

Let the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts take care of the 
camping experiences. 

We agree that “there is danger in regarding the school 
as a modern Atlas to whom is entrusted the bearing of the 
whole task of the formation of man.” 

We suggest that the schools limit their aims and define the 
job more definitely. 

The task of the schools, as we parents see it, is the de- 
velopment of mind and character to the end that our young 
people may be able “to think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments,” and “to discriminate 
among values.” 

This, in itself, is a big task. If the schools can do it and 
do it well, we shall be satisfied. 

Our second shared concern is the teaching of the funda- 
mentals: reading, spelling, and language study; writing 
and arithmetic. 

Educators assure us the fundamentals are being taught. 
Our point is that they are not being taught as thoroughly 
as is necessary. These skills, as is implied, are fundamental 
necessities if one is to earn a living, pursue higher education, 
or function as a competent citizen. 

We place blame for inadequate teaching of these funda- 
mentals upon various policies current in our schools today. 

First, over-emphasis upon the essentially good idea of 
self-motivation results in a failure to teach young people 
the discipline of learning things which they may have no 
desire to learn. 

Second, while educators are to be commended for their 
efforts to make the learning process a pleasureable one; 
as Robert Hutchins points out, “Learning is essentially a 
painful process.” Perhaps those important steps to learning 
—effort and drill—cannot be sugar-coated. 

Third, while no one denies the value of projects and 
audio-visual aids, these things are time-consumers and the 
results obtained may not justify the time expended, 

Fourth, the ability grading system removes the necessity of 
meeting definite standards and destroys incentive. As our 
children remark, “Everybody passes anyway.” 

Age-group promotions throw into the teacher’s lap young- 
sters whose ability and previous achievement vary widely. 
Teachers need to be super-human to deal with students 
whose educational backgrounds are as heterogeneous as is 

he case today. 

Fifth, we would favor de-emphasis of vocational educa- 

tion in favor of better preparation in those fundamental 
skills necessary to every citizen no matter what his ultimate 
vocational choice may be. 
_ Finally, too many educators are reaching for the stars 
in visualizing all teachers as creative teachers, capable of 
applying theories wisely and making good use of all the 
means of education at their disposal. 

Greater consideration must be given to the fact that 
teachers are human beings. Although we do have some 
superior teachers; as in any other field, there are lazy 
teachers, teachers who cannot organize, and teachers who 
will never, under any circumstances, be creative teachers. 

We submit that teachers, as well as students, need the 


stimulus of well-defined goals. The truth is that the crea- 
tive teacher will reach out for every possible means of edu- 
cating her students; but, conversely, the average or mediocre 
teacher may be side-tracked by the wealth of material at 
her disposal. 

There must be some means of keeping these teachers 
headed toward the goal of teaching fundamentals. 

The third major area of criticism concerns the teaching 
of the humanities: literature, language, and history. 

In general, the schools are doing a good job with the 
teaching of science; but in the case of history, literature, 
and language, while medical schools and schools of en- 
gineering are turning their attention to the importance of 
the humanities, the public schools, in our opinion, are neg- 
lecting these great subjects. 

Criticism is most vigorous in those communities which 
have adopted or are in the process of adopting the experi- 
ence curriculum with its emphasis upon the present and the 
immediate environment of the child. 

Similar criticism exists in schools which still recognize 
history and literature but combine them with other subjects 
and miscellaneous trivialities in what is known as the core 
curriculum. 

Here, again, the teacher who is only average is called 
upon to do a superb job of teaching. Far too many use 
the freedom allowed to teach anything from canasta to 
football and how-to-date. Current problems are endlessly 
discussed by young people whose historical knowledge does 
not equip them to deal intelligently with the problems of 
the present, while history itself is neglected. 

We object to the core curriculum for another reason. 

Many young people have a very hazy knowledge of the 
subject matter incorporated in this course. 

While we concede that recognition of relationships is the 
mark of the mature mind, perhaps young people need sys- 
tematic and consecutive study of one thing at a time in 
order to grasp those facts which they must later correlate. 
We could be depriving our future citizens of the experience 
of recognizing relationships for themselves and thus taking 
the first step toward maturity of mind by offering them 
pre-digested subject matter. 

As for correlation, this quotation from the report of a 
Modern Language Association Committee seems appropriate : 
“On all sides we hear demands for ‘correlation’ of our vari- 
ous subjects . . . educators rack their brains for tricks by 
which this integration may be accomplished and ignore the 
one subject that most naturally correlates the variety of 
man’s knowledge and interests and interprets the continuity 
of human experience throughout the ycars. The province 
of literature is the whole life of the world, and its very 
essence is ‘correlation.’ ” 

As for the study of language—our’s is a rich and varied 
one. Of course it should be functional, but we must teach 
young people how to make it function. 

The teen-ager who takes pride in working over an engine 
until it runs smoothly should learn how to make his own 
language perform equally well in the thinking and com- 
municative processes. This calls for study of grammar and 
much practice in writing as well as speaking. 

Our fourth criticism relates to the teaching of history 
and the views of a certain group of educators. 

We have no sympathy whatsoever with those ultra-pro- 
gressives who would make use of our schools “to recon- 
struct the economic system” and bring about a “world 
order . . . in which world citizenship assumes at least equal 
status with national citizenship.” 
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Because of this, we parents have been accused of wanting 
to use the schools to promote our own political ideologies, 
yet there is as much political divergence among us as there 
is agreement on the aims of education; but believing in 
America, we strongly object to allowing any group to use 
our taxes and our children to promote any political indoc- 
trination toward a changed order, either to the left or to 
the right. 

Political change in this country should come about through 
the votes of truly educated, mature citizens and not through 
the indoctrination of immature children in our public schools. 

Yet, there is evidence of texts and sources slanted to the 
left. 

Slanted texts, unbalanced reading lists, or slanted material 
of any kind violates the democratic principle of respect for 
the rights of minorities as well as majorities. 

Educators must demand and adopt only those textbooks 
which are factually correct and free of partisan bias. 

We would go a step further. American history should 
be positive in its approach and stress our heritage of in- 
dividual freedom, calling attention to the virtues as well 
as the faults of our traditional free-enterprise system. 

The human being has a fundamental need of faith; and if 
that faith is not the positive one of belief in our way of 
life, these young people may, in their need, reach for an ‘ism.’ 

Our fifth point is that the schools must concern them- 
selves with morals, ethics, and the development of character. 

Educators, themselves, have been discussing this grave 
need. 

Certainly, blame for what some have termed the moral 
decline of this nation does not rest upon the schools alone. 
Every institution must share responsibility for this aspect 
of education. 

As parents, we have some suggestions to make. 

The fine article which appeared in the August Reader’s 
Digest, ““McGuffey’s Lessons for Today,” receives the en- 
dorsement of the parent groups. In place of some of the 
uninspiring grade school readers in use today, why not give 
our children daily reading fare selected for literary merit 
and ethical tone so that the examples they encounter mentally 
will be fine ones. As Phyllis McGinley suggests, our chil- 
dren should be “grounded, steeped, wrapped around in’ the 
assurance that honesty is the best policy, thrift is a virtue, 
hard work pays off, and that America, for all its faults, is 
a great and exciting experiment.” 

Teach children, too, that there is virtue in work and 
that some tasks must be done whether they want to do them 
or not. 

Another point we would make is that the schools, in 
pursuing sociological aims, have lost sight of the individual, 
and the individual, fully and freely developed, is the only 
sound basis for our kind of democracy. 

Our children should be encouraged, particularly at the 
teen-age level when the impulse to be like everyone else 
is dominant, to make independent decisions based upon the 
dictates of conscience, not decisions influenced by the pres- 
sure of group opinion. Develop in students those qualities— 
honesty, initiative, individual responsibility, and principled 
independence—which are necessary if we are to have fine 
leaders and thoughtful followers. 

Finally, take another look at ability grading and age- 
group promotional policies. 

Our children are learning to get by. There is no reason 
why they should feel responsible for the kind of work they 
do. 

As Dr. Henry Wriston, president of the Association of 
American Universities states: “Learning by hard work and 


by foresight to escape failure is one of life’s greatest les- 
sons, and to short circuit that lesson by abolishing failure by 
edict is to give a false definition of success.” 

We believe, also, that these two policies further an 
ideology with which we cannot agree. The superintendent of 
the Topeka, Kansas, schools expresses our point of view: 
“When one calls for the abolishment of all competition in 
the classroom . . . he is merely advocating for the childhood 
level the same things that the communists are demanding 
in our society for the adult level.” 

Furthermore, ability grading results in statements like 
this: “In general, the policy is followed to promote pupils, 
who, within the limits of their mental ability, have reached 
as nearly as possible the standard set up for the grade or 
subject.” 

The end result of such a policy is. likely to be this state- 
ment: “A high school diploma should be regarded as evidence 
of having completed a senior high school experience. It should 
not be regarded as the school’s stamp of approval for having 
attained any particular degree of educational proficiency.” 

Both these statements are actual statements of school 
policy. Such policies will inevitably throw into our uni- 
versities young people who cannot possibly meet educational 
requirements and will result in breaking down college en- 
trance standards and turning our universities into cheap 
diploma mills as was done in Russia under Communist 
power. 

Equally bad is the effect upon the majority whose educa- 
tion terminates with the receipt of a high school diploma. 
They not only will lack the knowledge necessary to success, 
but they will also be unequipped to cope with failure. Our 
high school graduates do fail, and the emotional schock of 
failure is much greater because their previous experience 
has not prepared them to meet it. 

No business man could operator on a comparable policy 
and pay a salary not in return for a job done but simply 
because the employee has had a plant experience. 

We fear that these young people, conditioned by the 
protective atmosphere of the school, will not be the kind 
of citizens we need, self-reliant individuals, able to stand 
on their own feet, make use of their strengths and cope 
with their weaknesses; in short, that they, as adults, may 
seek the dubious security of a protective state. 

Our final point is that greater provision must be made 
to meet differing student ability. Too many capable young 
people are wasting time and developing lazy habits because 
the school program is not sufficiently challenging. 

In Jefferson’s time it was easy to say, select the best 
minds and give them the benefit of further education. To- 
day, with all children, regardless of mental capacity, in our 
schools, we have a more difficult problem; but we cannot, 
without sacrifice, stand all children up like sacks and whether 
their capacity is 10 lbs., 50 lbs., or 100 Ibs. pour into each 
of them 10 lbs. of education. 

There must be differentiation unless we are to carry the 
principle of equality to the foolish extreme of lowering 
the level of education for all. 

Upon these six points I have reason to believe the parent 
groups would agree: First, the schools must not attempt 
to encompass the whole child. Rather, they should con- 
centrate upon the development of mind and character, 
believing that this education “will lead to a maturing of the 
whole person.” 

Second, the fundamentals are of vital importance and 
must be more thoroughly taught if our young people are 
to become competent citizens. 
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Third, the teaching of the humanities must be carefully 
surveyed and a position of greater importance accorded these 
subjects. 

Fourth, educators must take positive steps to eradicate 
slanted texts and other slanted materials and present posi- 
tively our American ideals. 

Fifth, the schools must emphasize, as must other in- 
stitutions, moral and ethical development of character. This 
calls for a re-evaluation of ability grading and age-group 
promotional policies since these policies could be harmful 


to our way of life and the development of the kind of 
citizen we need in our Republic. 

Sixth, there must be greater provision made to meet 
differing student ability unless our aim is to make educa- 
tion a leveling-down process. 

Finally, I would like to say that we are aware ot the 
pressing problems educators face. You have our support. 
The members of parent groups are not enemies of education, 
but people who have a firm faith in our free public schools. 
Our criticism looks to improvement and not to destruction. 


Flight From the Fixed Begets Destruction 


APPALLING IGNORANCE OF THE NATURAL LAW 
By MOST REV. J. FRANCIS A. McINTYRE, drchibishop of Los Angeles, California 


Delivered at the Natural Law Institute, University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Indiana, December 14, 1951 


O one who reached maturing at the turn of the 

century, a purview of the intervening 50 years pre- 

sents many and somewhat surprising changes in the 
thinking, conduct, and judgment as well as in the standards 
of men. These changes may not have had their origin or 
their cause in this span, but during this period they reached 
a degree of fruition. 

It may be asked,—are not men today of the same human 
nature as those of ages past? Human nature is always the 
same, but still we observe changes in thought and conduct 
and judgment which have come about gradually, almost 
imperceptibly. The realization of this change begets amaze- 
ment at first glance. Students of contemporary trends in 
social, political and economic life have registered and charted 
these developments, but in many instances these observers 
have not been as sensitive in analysis as were the experts of 
other days. The subject of history in the educational cur- 
riculum today has not the place of honor and distinction 
it formerly occupied. 

History as a subject has lost its objectivity. It has suc- 
cumbed to propaganda. The average student in secular 
colleges has not acquired by experience er study or contact 
the scope of learning of his elders, nor is he guided by the 
same bases of comparison. Hence the present day student, 
denied the advantage of a scale of comparative values, offers 
a lesser resistance to error. 

Yes, man is the same human creature. He possesses the 
same faculties of mind and body, but he employs these 
powers, particularly those of the mind, in a pursuit of the 
distorted views of a perverted pragmatism. 

In the study of philosophy the student of other years 
learned the laws of thought and of logic. In the study of 
history he followed the established standards of accurate 
interpretations of related facts. As he delved into languages 
he found laws of comparision, if not of similarity, in the 
basic structures governing lingual expression. 

In all pursuits there was law, there was a rule, a guide 
to be regarded and observed. There was at least a custom 
derived from and respected in long usage. 

In our day the expressed aim and purpose of many is to 
depart from everything that is fixed or stable. When I 
use the term “fixed,” I apply to it the primary meaning of 
the term—the sense of firm, permanent, definite, fastened. 

The twentieth century has produced in the intellectual 


circles of the world a departure from fixed principles, from 
permanent standards, from commonly accepted practices. 
These former foundations are now classified as archaic by 
the fluctuating standards of academic freedom, a freedom 
wherein nothing is fixed, nothing at least in thought or in 
law. 

Those who hoped for a refinement of application in the 
fundamental principles of Constitutional and Criminal Law, 
have witnessed rather a departure from all principle—a 
Hight from that which is fixed—to that which is constantly 
flux, to the ever-changing “NOW.” That “NOW,” which 
is ever being consumed by the incoming future and im- 
mediately discarded as the future becomes the present, leaves 
little, if any, impression of the past. And the residue that 
inevitably remains is paid the dubious compliment of being 
speedily ignored. 

The disciples of the “NOW” have no norm of measure- 
ment. They abjure the fixed, the basic, the absolute. Natural 
Law, revealed law, the law of practice, have been rejected. 
Has the Natural Law been abandoned because its accep- 
tance presupposes a Lawmaker and the imperious necessity 
of belief in a Supreme Being? 

Our jurists in denying the absolutes in reality deny the 
very principles and practices upon which our courts exist 
and operate. If there is nothing fixed, then there is no 
need of a court—certainly not a court of law. A court of 
arbitration is not a court of law. If law is constantly in 
flux, there is no need of a judge. 

A judgment presupposes a fact, a happening, a condition, 
a principle which is to be judged in relation to something 
that has stability. If that “something” has no stability, 
wherein shall be the judgment ? 

If we contrast the beginning of the century with its mid- 
mark, we may come to some possible explanation at least 
of the evident divergence in thought and conduct that 
characterizes our confused days, Surely it cannot be denied 
that law, rule, practice, principle, are terms with meaning— 
terms which throughout the centuries have represented the 
basic foundations of life and determined the relations of 
men in life. 

Our present day chaos, the unprecedented condition of 
our current negotiations between men and nations, our 
national disintegration, the abandonment of conventional 
conduct, the departure from the wholesome in dress, the 
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breakdown of morals in the family, the exploitation of im- 
morality in the press, in the cinema and in art—these are 
all striking evidences that departure from the “fixed” pro- 
duces a crumbling of the foundations. In past ages and 
in other places such departure has resulted in the decay of 
civilization. In our age can it be otherwise? 

Adherence to the “fixed” is alone the medium of order. 
In the maintenance of that order is happiness. Discord 
creates friction, and friction begets disintegration with ulti- 
mate destruction. Because of the forgetfulness of funda- 
mentals and the ignoring of law and of precedent, the 
Korean negotiations have become a ridiculous farce. 

Flight from the “fixed” leads to the conclusion that law 
is nothing more or less than the mandate of a sovereign 
possessing the power to enforce his dictates. The recent 
hemispheric wars and the present Korean war exemplify 
and manifest the evil of such a philosophy. Its fruits are 
seen in shameful atrocity killings and in the fashioning of 
weapons so terrible to contemplate that either side fears to 
loose the awful thunder. Statemanship, leadership, character, 
accomplishment, integrity, honesty, these are concepts that 
wither and die in the belief that law is force. 

Departure from the Natural Law is a characteristic of 
totalitarian philosophy. Departure from and ridicule of the 
Natural Law are intrinsic to all material conceptions of 
life. 

Here in America, where there is not appalling ignorance 
of the Natural Law, there is often its startling misrepre- 
sentation. Surprised indeed was the speaker a few years 
ago to receive from jurists and lawyers of prominence, 
written expression admitting a lack of knowledge of the 
Natural Law. 

Evidently, the noble and historic concept of the Natural 


Law was not taught in law school or had not received 
merited consideration in the formative period. 

When we define Natural Law as a rule of action, manda- 
tory in form, as reason itself affirms, established and promul- 
gated by the Author of nature and imposed upon all men 
through their very nature, then we realize that the com- 
prehension of such a defintion and its application to the 
problems of the day are of tremendous importance for the 
world in which we live. 

Natural Law is inherent in man and in nature—the gift 
of the Creator. Man today is loathe to acknowledge his 
Maker. Hence the misrepresentation of the Natural Law, 
the ignorance of the Natural Law, the denial of the Natural 
Law which creates a vacuum into which seeps the doctrine 
of atheism, the spread of a morality rooted in force, and the 
supremacy of the omnicompetent State. 

If we fly from fixed and fundamental principles, we may 
expect neither constructive thought nor constructive living 
nor the preservation even of the norms upon which our 
security rests. Atheism, destruction, the denial of human 
rights, are attributes of Communism. 

Our knowledge of the operation of the Soviet government 
spells nothing less than the perversion of what constitutes 
civilization. The contrast offered to this nihilism by the 
groups assembled here today is extremely interesting and 
stimulating. 

As I view the program of these sesssions I venture to fore- 
see in the presentation of the doctrines and beliefs of the 
ancient civilizations here represented a continuity, an ad- 
herence and a devotion to a code of life that is fixed and 
permanent and stable. I am confident that these discussions 
will have many lessons for the world of contemporary 
thought. 


What Monetary Policy? 


FISCAL POLICY OFTEN BASED ON NON-MONETARY CONSIDERATIONS 
By E. A. GOLDENWEISER, formerly Economic Adviser, Federal Reserve Board; formerly member, 
Institute for Advanced Study 
Delivered before the 328th Meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board, New York, N. Y., January 23,1952 


OR many, many years the extent of the influence 

of the amount of money on the workings of the 

economy has been a subject of controversy, and it 
promises to continue to be one for many years to come. 
Generally speaking, those who minimize the importance 
of money as a factor in economic life emphasize the greater 
effectiveness of fiscal policy coupled with direct controls. 
This school of thought gained many adherents in the later 
years of the depression of the ’30’s when the supply of 
money was adequate but recovery was slow, ‘That there 
are circumstances under which abundance of money is 
slow to exert an influence, no one would deny, but this 
does not mean that money has no influence or that in certain 
circumstances this influence may not even be the dominant 
factor in the economy. 

Neither will any one deny that fiscal policy has a power- 
ful effect on business activity. As a means, however, of 
counteracting deflation, and particularly inflation, fiscal pol- 
icy is not a dependable instrument. Not only is it slow, 
clumsy, and often swayed by many pressures not related 
to the country’s monetary requirements, but it is formulated 


largely on the basis of non-monetary considerations. What 
the government will spend is decided by the political and 
social views of the administration and the Congress, or by 
such overriding considerations as the need to finance a wat 
or a large-scale defense effort. What is raised in taxes and 
how depends on a complex of political and social considera- 
tions, few of them of a monetary nature in the technical 
sense of the world, namely, the need to increase or decrease 
the money supply. It is well for scholars to work on the 
problem of how fiscal policy can be best used as an anti- 
cyclical influence, but for the foreseeable future there is 
little hope of fiscal machinery and practice being adapted 
to current cyclical requirements of the country. 

Direct controls may at times be a desirable way tem- 
porarily to keep the price structure intact while more lasting 
methods of regulating inflationary forces are being put in 
operation. But not only do direct controls attack effects 
rather than causes of inflation; they are also administra- 
tively difficult and tend to weaken corrective forces in the 
economy. They create inequities and maladjustments; and 
result in constant demands for wider and wider fields ot 
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activity to be put under control. At times one doubts 
whether effective direct controls, even on a temporary 
breathing-spell basis, are feasible in a democracy. There are 
too many powerful pressure groups and too many politically 
convincing arguments why the other fellow is the one who 
needs to be controlled on the upside while the arguer needs 
special consideration on the downside. 

In contrast to fiscal policy and direct controls, monetary 
policy is both feasible and flexible. It can be promptly 
formulated, vigorously pursued, and requires no time-con- 
suming ad hoc legislation. As to its effectiveness, there are 
no times when it is of no consequence and there are periods 
when it can be the decisive factor in the economy. 

For example, it is now generally admitted that in the 
period from 1946 through 1950, with extremely active 
demand for all kinds of consumer goods and services and 
for capital equipment, a tighter monetary policy would have 
dampened the growth of bank credit and thus moderated 
the force of inflationary pressures. 

The present is likewise a time when monetary policy can 
be a powerful influence in either direction, either for eco- 
nomic stability or for boom and bust. Government spending 
is bound to be heavy and to be determined by world con- 
siderations with little possibility of moderating them sub- 
stantially for domestic monetary reasons. Government 
deficits have been avoided until recently because it takes 
time for orders to be placed and operations to get under 
way. But in the coming year and in following years actual 
spending may be expected to be on a vast scale. 

Taxation—we are informed—will not be increased, at 
least not in this election year. (This incidentally illustrates 
the weakness of fiscal policy as an economic regulator.) 
There is even some question whether additional taxation at 
this time would be desirable even from a strictly economic 
point of view. Preservation of incentives for productive 
effort cannot be ignored, if income taxes were to go up, 
and the immediate effect of a sales tax on those whose budg- 
ets have already suffered through inflation, makes indirect 
taxation, with its regressive characteristics, an extremely 
ticklish matter, even though in the long run it may help to 
prevent a further rise in prices. So—if we are to have 
restraint, it will have to be monetary restraint. 

Conditions are such as to make the financial machinery 
more sensitive than usual to moderate changes in the avail- 
ability of money and in interest rates, The large public 
debt and its ‘distribution, which, as will be pointed out 
presently, have been obstacles to vigorous monetary policy, 
are also factors in bringing about greater sensitivity of the 
market. Rather minor changes in rates have a substantial 
influence on the capital value of government securities in 
the hands of large investors, including insurance companies 
and banks. They are reluctant to take capital losses by sell- 
ing cheaper than they bought and are less likely to transfer 
their funds from government to private loans in response 
to requests from business. 

There is little doubt that a policy of credit tightness 
is the correct one to pursue at the present time, and has been 
nearly continuously since 1946 (except in 1949). What 
has prevented the adoption of such a policy in recent years 
has been fear of interfering with the Treasury’s difficult task 
of refunding and distributing its debt. Federal Reserve 
authorities have made efforts at restraint, but they have been 
timid. There was a war-born feeling of obligation toward 
the Treasury and a belief that government securities were 
not firmly held. ‘There was fear that vigorous credit action 
might lead to an avalanche of selling, which not only would 


be serious for the Treasury, but might lead to a collapse of 
the entire capital market and a profound, if not a cata- 
strophic, disruption of the country’s financial operations. 

These fears and hesitations, together with human inertia 
in changing established lines of thought and action, have 
accounted for Federal Reserve timidity. Whatever justice 
there had been in the fear of these dangers (and they were 
almost certainly unduly magnified), the situation has now 
become more clearly defined than ever. Public debt has 
not increased so far from the war peak; it is better dis- 
tributed and more firmly held. Firm credit policy at this 
time would not run any of the real or fancied dangers of 
earlier postwar years. It would only result in greater caution 
by lenders, arresting or slowing down of credit and money 
expansion and a strong influence to counteract inflationary 
pressures. ' 

Realization of these changes and accumulated experience 
led to the working out between the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve of the. now famous accord of last March, In carry- 
ing out this accord the market was cleared of a large part 
of an overhanging issue of 2% percent bonds, which were 
made exchangeable for a non-marketable 234 percent bond. 
This bond, to be sure, was exchangeable at the holder’s 
option into a 1% percent marketable note. Such an ex- 
change, however, involved a loss of revenue for the investor, 
and this has so far been an adequate deterrent to the ex- 
ercise of this option. A sensitive market, indeed. The accord 
provided further that rates on short-term governments 
would be allowed to find their level, and that support of 
bonds would be gradually relaxed and ultimately discon- 
tinued, except in so far as might be necessary to maintain 
orderly conditions in the market. 

The accord has worked very well up to the present time. 
Government securities have declined, but not alarmingly; 
there was no wave of selling. Interest rates, both long and 
short, have gradually advanced, and credit expansion has 
markedly slowed down. During the past nine months the 
record of monetary policy has been the best since the end 
of the war (and probably for sometime before). It is to 
be hoped that the dearly won independence of monetary 
action will continue in effect, and that the monetary author- 
ities will make full use of their power to prevent or moderate 
the inflation notwithstanding the budgetary and demand 
situation which exerts heavy inflationary pressure. 

It is essential, logic and experience indicate, that the 
principle be widely understood and accepted that the fate 
of the dollar, which is the cornerstone of our economic 
life, depends to a substantial extent on the Federal Reserve 
adapting its regulation of the availability and cost of money 
to the economic needs of the country, and that in the in- 
terest of all public, as well as private, debt must pay the 
current cost of money as it is determined in the market. 

No change in our machinery is necessary for this purpose. 
Many suggestions—good, bad, and indifferent—for its im- 
provement have been made. Some think that our salvation 
lies in the reestablishment of the gold coin standard, though 
what positive result this would have now, other than to 
give our enemies easier access to our gold and thereby to 
weaken our financial structure and increase their power 
directly or indirectly, to buy weapons with which to fight 
us, is dificult to see. Some think that the distribution of 
powers within the Federal Reserve System can be improved, 
as no doubt it can, Others believe that the Board should 
be reorganized, and probably it should. Still others want 
to increase the System’s powers over bank reserves or to 
change the method of imposing them, or to alter their 
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composition, or to make them applicable to all banks that 
accept demand deposits. 

In the long run some of these things might be adopted 
to advantage. But no legislation needs to be pressed at 
present. If reforms are to be considered now, the possibility 
of legislation will be both disturbing and delaying. Also 
there is always the possibility that such changes as will 
emerge from the maelstrom of confusion and compromise 
which is certain to rage if monetary reform is under dis- 
cussion, will turn out to be in the wrong direction. Far 
better to make use of existing powers and existing machinery. 
Their imperfections are no greater than those of most human 
institutions and their performance will be no better, and 
no worse, than the quality of their administrators. 

It is somewhat discouraging that one cannot offer a 


counsel of perfection. A clean-cut monetary mechanism, 
logically sound and modern, would be a pleasure to behold, 
But we must be consoled by the thought that democracy 
is a sound device for substituting muddling for straight-line 
action. Experience and history have demonstrated that 
human beings, particularly en masse, are not capable of 
well-designed straight-line action. It is more likely than 
not to be in the wrong direction. That’s why totalitarian 
states, which have considerable powers to impose straight-line 
action, invariably fail: they move straight—but go the wrong 
way. 

Having thus been reconciled to muddling, provided only 
we muddle through, it behooves all of us to contribute what 
we can to directing the general movement, slow as it may 
be, toward gradual progress to the common goal. 


Power — Horse Or Unicorn? 


LET’S PUT OUR MONEY ON THE HORSE 
By HENRY B. DU PONT, Vice President, E. I du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Delwered before Annual Meeting of Baltimore Association of Commerce, Baltimore, Maryland, January 24, 1952 


“1H1iS is the beginning of another year and it would 
be very pleasant if we could sit here today and speak 
with some certainty of the prospects for the next 

twelve months. Unfortunately, it appears that we face 
another period as full of uncertainties and confusion as the 
one we have just completed. 

It is somewhat ironical to reflect that just ten years ago 
we were recovering from the shock of Pearl Harbor. We 
faced strong and ruthless enemies on two fronts; we were 
just beginning to organize our full military strength; we 
were adjusting ourselves to a long and costly war; but, we 
had at least, at that time, a clear picture of what we had 
to do. We were united in our objective and we were naive 
enough to suppose that once victory had been won we 
could resume a full peacetime economy untroubled by any 
aggressors. 

While the end of that war is now more than five years 
behind us, the real victory we hoped for still eludes us. 
We have been unable to resume normal peacetime ways 
in full, and again we are threatened by a foreign power 
equally strong and hostile; again we find it necessary to 
mobilize men and arms; and again we find American troops 
under enemy fire. The difference is that ten years ago we 
knew what needed to be done, and I don’t think anyone 
doubted the outcome. But today few of us know what 
should be done, and I don’t think anyone can foresee the 
future. | believe, however, that all of us agree that we must 
hold ourselves in armed readiness. 

As we embark on our re-arming program, we learn that 
the needs of 1942 are not the needs of 1952, just as we 
learned ten years ago that the military equipment required 
then was not that of 1917. We wake up to the fact that 
what was the last word in military equipment six years 
ago is, in most cases, completely obsolete today. We must 
now produce weapons that have gone far beyond those of 
our previous military efforts. They are larger, far more 
expensive, and infinitely more complex than those being 
produced at the close of the last war. 

For example, the famous P-51 fighter plane of the past 
war cost $56,000. It weighed 9430 pounds and its 1500 


h.p. engine gave it a top speed of 440 miles per hour. Today's 
F-86 fighter weighs 14,000 pounds and reaches a top speed 
of more than 670 miles per hour with a 10,000 h.p. jet 
engine, Its cost, fully equipped, is close to $300,000. An 
indication of its increased complexity may be seen in the 
fact that the F-86 requires 23,000 feet of electrical wiring as 
compared with only 1500 feet in the P-51. 


Size, Cost AND COMPLEXITY 


In the case of ships, carriers of the Essex class, built dur 
ing World War II, displacing 30,000 tons, cost about 
$30,000,000. The new super-carrier, the Forrestal, will 
displace 57,000 tons and estimates place its cost at $228, 
000,000. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
largest warship of World War I cost $7%4 million, the 
Oregon of the Spanish War cost $3 million; and the Merri- 
mac of Civil War fame, built right here in Baltimore, 
cost originally about $600,000. I could go on at length 
giving examples of how other items of military equipment 
have increased in size, cost and complexity. 

These facts demonstrate clearly that the demands of 
today’s military program require industrial resources greater 
than ever. It will require that our industrial team be big- 
ger, stronger and more unified than ever before. This team 
will need big companies to do the big jobs that require a 
tremendous investment of capital and a large organization 
of manpower and technical know-how. It will need medium 
size companies to do important specialized jobs in which 
they are experts; small concerns to do the many jobs which 
they are able to handle more efficiently. 

As in the case of the past two wars, many of the con- 
tracts for today’s military needs have been placed with large 
corporations, more popularly, or perhaps less popularly 
known as “Big Business.” 

So, once again a great hue and cry goes up that the big 
companies are getting the cream of the defense work and 
the so-called little fellow is left on the sidelines to watch 
the show. Once again we hear people talk about big busi- 
ness and throughout their conversations runs one oft-repeated 
word. That word is “power.” Again and again we hear 
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people speak of the ‘Power of Big Business,” the ‘Power 
of Monopoly,” the ‘‘Power of Vested Interest,’ and “Con- 
centration of Economic Power.” 


THE ‘“PowER” COMPLEX 


When we analyze this simple five-letter word “power” 
we find that it is used in two general senses. First, in the 
literal engineering sense as a measure of energy or mechanical 
work. Secondly, in a more general sense as descriptive of 
the capacity of an individual or a group of individuals 
to do or accomplish certain things whether it be for good 
or for evil. 

Power in the engineering sense has become so common- 
place that we tend to overlook its true significance and 
importance in our daily lives. The fact is that our ever- 
increasing standard of living depends on the degree of 
development and of utilization of various forms of energy 
and mechanical power. 

One hundred years ago, power available to Americans 
came from waterwheels, a few crude steam engines, and 
the muscles of animals. 

The best available statistics for 1850 indicate that a 
total of nine and one-half million horsepower was available 
to the nation, which figures out to just under one-half 
horsepower per capita. 

Through further development of steam power and the 
beginning of electrical power generation, this figure rose 
to one horsepower per capita by the end of the century. 

Then came the development of power from petroleum; 
the mass production of the automobile; and the large-scale 
expansion of electrical power. By 1920 our horsepower 
per capita had jumped to four, four times asemuch as at 
the turn of the century. 

The next thirty years saw the most amazing technical 
developments, industrial growth, and increase in standard 
of living that any country in the world has ever known. 
Public utility horsepower increased over fivefold; internal 
combustion engine horsepower increased twenty-fivefold ; 
whole new industries came into being. There is now avail- 
able to the nation close to six billion horsepower, or thirty- 
seven horsepower per capita, nine times as great as in 1920. 
This is twice the amount of power available to the British 
subject and about thirty-three times that at the disposal of 
the Chinese or Hindu. 


A Unit oF MEASURE 


By whatever analysis we wish to make, we arrive at the 
fact that the standard of living of any people is measured 
pretty directly by the amount of power at their command, 
and the number of power-using articles made available 
to them. 

But, to make the benefits of power readily available 
requires low costs, not only for power-consuming articles 
but for power itself. We must have a wide distribution 
of cheap coal, cheap petroleum products, cheap electricity. 
We must have low-cost automoblies, trucks, farm machinery, 
household appliances and countless other articles. But to 
obtain these things we must have large manufacturing units 
requiring tremendous investments of capital and large organ- 
zations of man-power. In other words, we must have Big 
Business as part of our industrial system. 

Can you imagine, for instance, how much cars like Chev- 
rolet or Ford would cost if hundreds of garages and shops 
throughout the country attempted to make them? Or how 
good they would be? And can you imagine how much the 
home owner and industry would have to pay per kilowatt 
hour of electricity if there were no super-power systems and 


every community throughout the land had its own generating 
plant? 

As citizens of the greatest power-producing and power- 
consuming nation on earth, we have come to count our 
blessings in terms of power. We look with great respect and 
admiration at material things of great size and power. Our 
chests swell with pride at a newsreel showing a mighty 
ship of war or an armada of bombers passing in review. It 
gives us a thrill to see a big diesel streamliner flash by, or 
a mighty ocean liner come up the Bay. We stand in awe and 
marvel at the great power in our natural wonders like 
Niagara. We yearn to trade in our old car for a powerful, 
new 1952 high-compression model. 


A CHANGE OF THOUGHT 


But when the word “power” is used in relation to our 
business institutions, an astonishing change takes place in our 
attitude. This simple five-letter word, with all that it has 
accomplished for good, suddenly becomes, in the minds of 
many, a symbol of evil. Power as it applies to human beings 
or groups of human beings who associate themselves in busi- 
ness as a corporation becomes something which many people 
seem to fear. 

‘The words “economic power” and “industrial power” have 
become catch phrases used in every attack upon business gen- 
erally. These expressions are employed freely not only by 
the enemies of business, both amateur and professional, but 
all too often they are repeated by misinformed people in all 
walks of life, many of whom really believe in our free enter- 
prise system. 

Clearly many people think that a big business can exert 
some kind of malignant influence upon the country’s well- 
being and society in general; that a large corporation has an 
unfair advantage over a small concern. The arguments and 
criticisms concerning the so-called “economic power” of big 
business take various forms. But when pinned down, those 
who use the term have difficulty in advancing a logical case, 
and they often cannot define exactly what they mean. When 
we start to examine the facts we come up with the question, 
“Power to do what ?” 


Wuat Does It MEAN? 


Does ‘economic power” mean the power to drive small 
competitors out of business? This has been one of the most 
frequently heard charges over the years. ‘he picture has been 
drawn many times of the big fellow reducing his prices dras- 
tically until the small competitor is driven to the wall, then 
raising them as soon as he has the field to himself. It is true 
that in the early days of this country’s great industrial expan- 
sion, some large companies did resort to ruthless pricing poli- 
cies to ruin a small competitor if he did not come to terms. 
Such tactics were instrumental in bringing into being the 
Sherman Act. This act, along with other federal legislation 
passed over the years, such as the Clayton Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and the Robinson-Patman Act, make 
it virtually impossible for any corporation management to 
resort to pricing or other tactics in an effort to harm 
competition. 

Entirely apart from being prevented by legislation from 
indulging in sharp business practices, business has developed 
over the years standards which are entirely different from 
those that were followed 50 years ago. Corporation manage- 
ments have learned that high business ethics in their relations 
with their competitors, customers and the ;ublic pay big 
dividends. 

Does “economic power” mean power to squeeze the public 
by fixing prices arbitrarily at high levels? This charge is 
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leveled usually at a large corporation which is the principal 
or sole producer of a product which has become of. national 
importance. 

What many of the critics fail to comprehend is that no 
business ever grew to be a big business by setting the price of 
its product at a level higher than the public was economically 
justified in paying. 

If you attempt to exploit a new product, even one which 
you think will be a world-beater, you will find very quickly 
that your potential customer will pass you by if your price is 
excessive. And even if you are successful in marketing a 
new product, and think because you are the sole producer 
that you have the field to yourself, you are still not in an 
invulnerable position. If you maintain too high a price, you 
will be surprised to see how quickly your customers will turn 
to a substitute, or learn to get along without any product of 
that type at all. 

Then too, there is a basic economic point to be considered ; 
and that is, maintenance of high prices does not yield the 
maximum over-all profit to the producer. Satisfactory profits 
come only from maximum production, for the widest possible 
distribution, at minimum cost. To limit your market through 
high prices would be poor business indeed because arbitrary 
high price levels would result in lower over-all profits. 

Our transparent film, cellophane, for example, sold for 
$2.65 a pound in 1923, and very little of it was used. 


BROADENING THE MARKET 


Here we had a choice of limiting our market to the high 
price specialty field, or of seeking out ways to reduce our 
costs and thus reach a much wider distribution. We elected 
to do the latter. Prices were reduced just as fast as operating 
efficiency would permit. The result is that the price today is 
about 55 cents a pound, and there is hardly a store in Amer- 
ica that does not have some item that has been wrapped in 
cellophane. 

The same thing is true in the case of nylon yarn, which 
was introduced in the hosiery trade at $4.27 a pound and 
met stiff competition from silk selling at that time for $2.79 
a pound. Today nylon sells at $2.70 a pound and it has 
largely replaced silk, and is finding wide application in many 
other fields. 

Now, you may say, nylon is a product made only by Du 
Pont and it is a product in which the demand is still greater 
than the supply. Doesn’t Du Pont, therefore, have the 
“power” to raise its price at the expense of the customer 
without losing its market even though there are no increases 
in manufacturing costs to justify it? 

Well, I suppose that theoretically, if we wanted to let im- 
mediate gains outweigh long-range advantages we could set 
a higher price on nylon. But, if we did we would soon have 
disgruntled and dissatisfied customers who would rapidly 
lose enthusiasm for studying new nylon applications. It pays, 
therefore, to go in the other direction, and to pass on to cus- 
tomers the cost reductions achieved through technical im- 
provements. This encourages our customers to find wider 
use for the product, and it is of far greater benefit to us in 
the end. 

We should remember that a product of this kind, in which 
for a period of time there may be a legal patent monopoly, 
does not escape competition. It competes with any number 
of substitute materials, and it competes solely on a basis of 
cost, quality and performance. And it must compete also 
with all the other products and articles that are striving to 
win a part of the available consumer dollar. 

You might, for example, have a monopoly on television 


sets, but if your price is too high your prospect may buy a 
deep-freeze or an automatic washer instead. If the price of 
a nylon blouse puts too great a strain on the budget, you 
will see the lady deciding to let it go and buy a pair of shoes, 
Such a monopoly, in other words, may give you an exclusive 
right, but it does not by any means require that a customer 
use your product. 
An Op CHESTNUT 

Well, what other evil power is the large corporation sup- 
posed to have? Does it have, as many have said, the power 
to “suppress” new developments by pigeonholing patents? 

This, too, is an old, old chestnut which has been hanging 
on the tree since Civil War days. It comes forward in many 
anti-big-business discussions, but no one has as yet been able 
to find a single case which was valid. Congress has investi- 
gated and been unable to point to an instance where Ameri- 
can business has deliberately suppressed a new development 
which was technically and economically sound. 

Often a big corporation comes to grips with a fancy new 
wrinkle that has more appeal for Sunday magazine readers 
than it has for realistic engineers. When it decides that the 
new design is impractical, or that it offers little real advan- 
tage, there are always those who cry “suppression,” and who 
claim that the corporation’s decision was based on its desire 
to avoid expensive retooling. 

It is sometimes assumed that a big corporation has the 
power to make money always, that size alone is a guarantee 
of high profits, that Big Business has a mysterious power 
that automatically safeguards it from the normal risks of 
enterprise. 

- THe Case oF AL’s GARAGE 


The truth is that the large corporation is subject to the 
same economic considerations as Al’s Garage. It represents 
an investment of capital for tools and equipment on which 
it hopes to earn a return—just as Al does. It is dependent 
for income on the sale of goods and services—just as Al is. 
It will survive only if its goods and services are acceptable 
to the customer at prices that cover expenses plus a profit— 
the same conditions that govern Al’s business future. The 
difference is only one of degree. 

People are often misled about the size of big business 
profits because they are reported in terms of millions rather 
than the thousands or hundreds that fit the case of a smaller 
company. But the relationship of that profit to the total in- 
vestment, or to total sales, may well be somewhat less than 
that of our friend Al. If Al has $10,000 invested in his shop 
and earns $1,000 after all expenses and taxes, his profit 
would be at a rate of ten per cent on his investment and no 
criticism would come his way. If Mammoth and Company has 
an investment of $1,000,000,000, and earns $100,000,000, 
it is making exactly the same rate of return as Al, but I am 
not sure its performance would be as universally accepted. 

If the big corporation is in fact impotent with respect to 
many of the powers it is accused of wielding, then what 
power does it really have? 

It has power, yes. It has the power to risk huge sums of 
money, running into millions, on the possibilities of a return. 
That is a power that a small company, or an individual, 
could not possibly have. It has the power to undertake large- 
scale research projects well beyond the scope of a less sub- 
stantial enterprise. And it has the power to create the pro- 
ductive capacity for those products which can be produced 
only on a large, mass-production basis. 

Fortunately, in this country, we have been free to develop 
our business concerns to the size best suited to maximum 
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eficiency. Sometimes this has been very large. But if it is 
evil for our industrial machine to have in it units with a 
high concentration of dollars and manpower, then it must 
follow that it is evil for us to have electric refrigerators, 
deep-freezers, radios, televisions in our homes; it is evil for 
our womenfolk to wear nylon; it is evil for the American 
public to have 40,000,000 passenger automobiles. For it is 
big business that makes these things possible. 
Unicorn-Power 

lf many of the powers attributed to big business turn out 
to be mythical, then perhaps we should dip into mythology 
to find a suitable unit of measurement of these powers. To 
measure mechanical power we use a unit roughly equivalent 
to the power of a horse, which we term horsepower. As a 
measure of the imaginary powers of big business, I think we 
can adopt the unicorn. The encyclopedia says that the uni- 
corn, while it was supposed to resemble a horse with a horn, 
actually was a legendary animal, based wholly on fable. It 
therefore seems like an excellent symbol for this purpose. 

We have built up, in this country, the greatest amount of 
real power the world has ever seen—and have put it at the 
disposal of our people. We can still multiply this vast power 
many times. 

But if we are to use and increase our horsepower, we must 
not let the fear of this mythical unicorn-power stand in the 
way. To bring our horsepower to the largest number of 
people, and to exploit its advantages to the full, we need the 
contributions of all business—small and large. To do the 
big jobs we must have large concentrations of dollars and 
manpower and industrial techniques. As the scale and com- 


plexities of the tasks increase, we will need even larger con- 
centrations, even larger organizations to meet them. 

The first steam engine, built a little over a hundred and 
fifty years ago, was built by one man. It generated a horse- 
power rating of two. By way of contrast, the liquid-fuel 
rocket being made today is reported as having a rating in 
horsepower of 750,000. That is a fair indication of our 
growth in energy-power, and of our need for organizations 
capable of handling and understanding projects of this 
magnitude. 


REALIZING Our RESERVE 


The day of the one-man show, in technical developments, 
has long since gone by. No one man could supply the back- 
ground and experience, any more than he could supply the 
funds, for some of the giant undertakings now facing us. 
Through the large companies, the combined technical train- 
ing of thousands of specialists is brought to bear upon the 
problems at hand, and the savings of thousands upon thou- 
sands of investors are put to work to provide the complex 
plant and equipment necessary. Only in this way can the 
possibilities of our vast horsepower reserve be realized. 

We stand in danger, today, that public misunderstanding 
of these requirements may deprive us of the benefits that can 
accrue. We stand in danger that in alarm over the supposed 
economic power of business we will lose the true power that 
underlies our strength as a nation. 

Let us face that danger in full possession and in full under- 
standing of all the facts. Let’s not allow fear of the unicorn 
to distract us from the real issue. When it comes to power, 
let’s put our money on the horse. 


A Living Document 


A REDEDICATION TO THE PRINCIPLES WHICH INSPIRED IT 
By BARNEY BALABAN, President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


Delivered at the ceremony of presentation of original manuscript of Abraham Lincoln's first proposal to abolish slavery, 


to the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., December 20,1951 


N this House of Worship, I give thanks to Almighty 

God for making it possible for me to participate in this 

evening’s ceremony. My parents came to these shores 
about seventy years ago, leaving behind them an old world 
filled with bitter hatreds and ruled by despotism. Here they 
found a new world filled with wondrous things—freedom, 
opportunity, kindliness. Not things you could touch or eat 
but—when you’ve never had them before—things more real 
than a pair of shoes or a loaf of bread. As long as they lived 
they never stopped wondering at the glory of America. They 
were two of the best Americans I’ve ever known. 

About seventy years ago they came here with nothing but 
the clothes on their backs and an awful lot of courage. This 
evening, Goldie and Israel Balaban’s son is privileged to 
present Abraham Lincoln’s first draft of the Emancipation 
Proclamation—one of the great documents of our American 
heritage—to the church in which Lincoln worshipped. In 
one generation, the Balabans moved from the steerage to a 
seat of honor in Lincoln’s pew of this church. Rut that’s 
not my story. It’s the American story. Multiply it a million 
times or more, and you begin to sense the miracle of America. 
As Lincoln said, “We have been the recipients of the choicest 
bounties of Heaven.” 

It was in this spirit that I sought to acquire the Lincoln 
manuscript for presentation to some appropriate public insti- 


tution. I considered this as an opportunity to make a sym- 
bolic offering expressing my gratitude to America. When 
this historic shrine was suggested as the permanent repository 
for the document, it did not take long to realize that the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church was the happiest choice 
I could make. 

This church is a uniquely appropriate home for the docu- 
ment which led to the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
Great Emancipator worshipped in the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. Its pastor played an influential role in 
the evolution of the final Proclamation. It was here that 
Lincoln found comfort and strength at a time when his soul 
was troubled by momentous decisions. 

It is particularly fitting that a religious institution be the 
permanent repository for this manuscript. For the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was born out of deep religious convic- 
tions. Its origins are rooted in a basic Judaic-Christian con- 
cept—the integrity of the individual human personality. his 
concept and slavery are utterly incompatible. 

He who created man in His own image, thereby giving 
sanctity to every human being, is the ultimate source of free- 
dom. There can be no enduring society of free men without 
an abiding faith in God. This great documentary landmark 
in the struggle for freedom, therefore, belongs in a House of 
God. I venture to think that Lincoln would have it this way. 
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I look upon the Emancipation Proclamation, not as an 
aging record of the past, but as a living document of today. 
‘To use Lincoln’s words, the world today is “half slave and 
half free.” Once again, human dignity is being challenged 
and repudiated. Forces of evil, scorning all the moral pre- 
cepts which we hold dear, seek to enslave the minds and 
hearts of men everywhere. Freedom or Slavery has become 
the burning issue of our times. 

‘The struggle for freedom is never ending. ‘here can be 
no moratorium in the “eternal vigilance” necessary to preserve 
liberty. Nor can we ever rest content that we have attained 
the fullest measure of human dignity even here, on the free 
soil of America. Men of good will must still endeavor to 
translate the underlying spirit of the Emancipation into every- 
day practice. 

In the hope of giving added vitality to the Emancipation 
Proclamation as a living credo for all Americans, I| shall 
establish a ‘rust Fund with a program to be put into effect 
in the very near future. ‘his fund will be adequate to pro- 


vide suitable financial awards to those individuals who per- 
form an outstanding service in translating the spirit of the 
Emancipation Proclamation into the strengthening of our 
way of life. “hese awards will be made periodically. I plan 
to enlist the services of a Board composed of outstanding citi- 
zens, to select those whom they consider deserving of such 
awards. 

If it is at all practicable, 1 would hope that these awards 
be presented at this Church on some occasion associated with 
Lincoln’s birthday. The details have not yet been fully 
worked out, but I plan to do so as soon as possible. 

‘This, then, is more than the presentation of an manuscript 
as a relic of the past. It is a rededication to the principles 
which inspired it, and an affirmative step to rekindle the 
spiritual flame that inspired its author. It is, therefore, with 
a deep sense of consecration that | now transfer the original 
manuscript of Lincoln’s first draft of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation to the permanent possession of the New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. 


The Art Of Public Speaking 


THE COMMUNICATION OF WORTHWHILE THOUGHTS 
By VIRGIL L. BAKER, Chairman, Department of Speech, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Delivered at the Annual Conference of the Agricultural Extension Service, Little Rock, Arkansas, December 6, 1951 


HE purpose of public speaking is the communication 

of worthwhile thoughts from a speaker to an audience. 

Public speaking is a performing art. The painter 
exhibits his painting, the sculptor his piece of sculpture, 
the architect his completed building, but the public speaker 
must present himself as exhibit A. He is both the creator, 
and what is created. 

The tools or media, therefore, which the speaker uses 
are segments of himself: ideas in his mind, words on his 
lips, voice tones, and body action. ‘The ideas must come to 
his mind, the words to his lips; his voice must be loud enough 
and flexible enough, his feet and legs must give him good 
posture, his arms and his hands and his facial expressions 
must picture his ideas; his emotional attitudes must be 
agreeable, and all of these creations and controls must take 
place simultaneously and in the presence of his audience 
in such a manner that he causes his listeners to think, and 
to feel, worthwhile thoughts. 

The first and most important creation in the public 
speaker’s art is the skillful choice of worthwhile ideas to 
communicate. The fact that we live in a democracy where 
speakers have the privilege of freedom of speech, places 
upon the speaker the burden of responsibility for his choice 
of ideas. 

Democracy not only implies freedom of speech, but it 
also implies moral and ethical responsibility. Under a dem- 
ocratic system, the individual must work not alone for his 
own best interests, but must work also for the best interests 
of all. The public speaker in a democracy is a public servant. 

The public speaker who asks people to destroy what is 
good; or who is against every progressive idea, or who 
has no constructive solution for problems, is not practicing 
the art of public speaking, but rather the artifice of vandal- 
ism. 

The speaker who inflames the people by appeals to fear, 
anger, hatred, prejudice, intolerance, crass selfishness and 
dishonesty, appeals to the animal in man, appeals to such 


base concepts as “anything goes” and “your life is your own 
affair,” is not practicing the art of public speaking, but the 
artifice of demagoguery. 

The speaker who perverts and twists the facts, who will 
not or cannot debate the issues involved, but instead stoops 
to slandering, smearing, or calling his opponent names; or 
sidetracks the real cause of difficulties and sets up a scape- 
goat to hate and blame, as Hitler did the Jews, is not prac- 
ticing the art of public speaking, but rather the vicious 
artifice of propaganda at its worst. 

We have had too much, far too much, graft, scandal, 
corruption and pollution in both private and public life— 
too much artifice in public speaking by vandals, demagogues 
and propogandists. Our social life is becoming intolerable. 
It will become impossible unless benevolence and justice 
govern the relationships between individuals and the opera- 
tions of the government. 

The public speaker of today has a tremendous responsi- 
bility and a tremendous opportunity. If a person is to 
practice the art of public speaking he must be a morally 
responsible person. This is not a new idea on the part of 
rhetoricians. “wo thousand and more years ago both Aris- 
totle and Quintilian stressed that the orator is a good man 
speaking well. The idea that to be artful in public speaking 
a man must be a morally responsible man only sounds like 
a strange idea in an age when morality and ethics seem to 
be divorced from social behavior. 

Secondly, the art of public speaking lies in the skillful 
choice and arrangement of words. 

Walter Savage Landor once said, “On a winged word 
hath hung the destiny of nations.” We know that is true, 
and we have faith that sometime, somewhere, the pen and 
the speaking voice will become more powerful than the 
sword, We gather encouragement from the fact that nations 
will sit at the conference table and try first at least to settle 
their differences through words instead of by bullets. Our 
Western civilization, any civilization, will hang in the bal- 
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ance until such time as civilized words become more pc wer- 
ful than’ barbarous bullets and bombs. 

But words are tricky, vague things, and their use for 
the common good takes consummate skill. To use them 
in such a way that the speaker communicates to the listener 
exactly what he wishes to communicate is a great art. 

How often we have talked and talked and found that the 
listener still did not grasp what we were trying to com- 
municate! How often the teacher talks and lectures to his 
classes only to find at examination time that what he thought 
he was communciating comes back to him on the examination 
papers as strange and badly bent ideas. 

Yes, words are strange and tricky things. And the reason 
is that words are not realities; they are but written symbols 
on the printed page or transient sounds spoken by the speaker, 
and neither the written word nor the spoken word are the 
same things as the reality about which one is speaking or 
writing. For instance the word “cat” is not the same thing 
as a cat; the words “Little Rock” are not the same things 
as a little rock among the big rocks on the ground, nor are 
they the same as the city Little Rock. 

Another reason why words are tricky and vague when 
we try to communicate with them is that the reality of the 
listener’s experience and the reality of the speaker's experi- 
ence may not be a common reality. 

The real art of communication through words, then, 
is to use words in such a way that they stir up in the mind 
and feelings of the listeners, experiences or concepts common 
both to the listener and the speaker. The speaker should 
dwell on any point or idea which he is trying to communciate 
until he brings that point or idea fully into the experience 
of the listener. 

There are many ways in which this can be done. The 
use of short and familiar words will do it. John Bright, 
English orator and statesman, knew this secret of com- 
munication so well that he was called the master of the 
monosyllable. 

Other ways of bringing abstract or complex words and 
ideas into the listeners experience are through definitions, 
classifications, explanations, illustrations, examples, stories, 
comparisons, testimonies, figures, and statistics, visual aids, 
contrasts, vivid words, and the like. 

As an example of bringing a complex idea within the 
minds of the audience, permit me to use a comparison. To 
say that the overall structure of a speech consists of an in- 
troduction, a clear statement of what the speaker wants 
the audience to understand or believe, (the theme), a body 
of main points with adequate supporting details, and a 
conclusion, is to make a long, complex and rather abstract 
statement. But to compare the structure of the speech to the 
structure of a bridge in which the whole floor of the bridge 
is like the theme of the speech, the approach to the bridge 
like the introduction, the spans of the bridge like the main 
points, the pillars under the bridge like the explanatory 
details of illustrations, examples, comparisons, stories, and 
the like; the descent from the bridge like the conclusion, 
helps the listener to construct out of the facts of his ex- 
perience a clearer picture of the overall organization of a 
speech. 

Another example: To say “Drive carefully so that you 
may avoid accident” is an abstraction; but to say drive 
carefully so that you will avoid that screaching of brakes, 
that awful thud, pain and bruise of flesh against shattering 
glass, those piercing screams of terror and fear of the oc- 
cupants of the car, that dripping of life blood, that stench of 
burning gasoline and flesh; to use such image bearing words 


takes the abstraction “Drive carefully to avoid accidents” 
out of the realm of abstraction and makes it more of a 
reality to the listener. 

The speaker’s art in the use of words is to use words 
that come out of a reality common to both speaker and 
listener, to use words that will stir up clear thoughts and 
vivid ideas within the listener's memory so they become so 
much a part of his own experience that he cannot forget 
them. 

Another skill which enters into the art of public speaking 
is adjustment to the speaking situation. 

Adjustment to the audience situation becomes pretty much 
a matter of learning courteous attitudes and of drilling 
the voice and the body until they become flexible, relaxed, 
and under the speaker’s control. 

The speaker’s courtesies should extend to such things as 
appropriately addressing the chairman and the audience, 
to leading or persuading his audience to accept his idea 
instead of trying to drive them to do so, and refraining 
from distracting movements and mannerisms. The speaker's 
manner should be as informal as possible, but not so in- 
formal that he embarrasses his audience with his famil- 
iarities or unconventionalities. 

There is great art in adjusting the voice to the speaking 
situation, The voice should be used in a conversational 
manner. This does not mean that the speaker should use 
only the loudness of normal conversation. He should speak 
loudly enough so everyone can hear easily and without 
strain. Even in a small room the voice should be used much 
louder than in normal private conversation. The speaker 
should not forget that all persons do not hear equally well. 
If listeners have to strain to hear, the speaker, they usually 
tire quickly. A good strong voice makes them feel secure 
and at ease. The very force and emphasis of the speaker’s 
voice itself stimulates them emotionally. It gives the audi- 
ence confidence in the speaker. But on the other hand 
shouting and ranting tend to antagonize audiences of higher 
intelligence. 

The speaker should encourage flexibility of pitch in his 
voice. A monotonous pitch, or repeated vocal cadences and 
sing-song, hypnotize audiences and tend to put them to 
sleep; while a varied and flexible pitch will stimulate people 
to think. 

Furthermore, the rate and rhythms of speaking affect audi- 
ences tremendously, Fast rates coupled with a loud voice 
excite audiences. Jerky, broken, hesitating rhythms create 
a feeling of frustration in people’s thinking, Great speakers 
have always been master of rhythmic speech. Their speeches 
flow smoothly and progressively, whether speaking with a 
seeming torrent of words or very slowly. 

It also takes great skill on the part of the speaker to use 
his body effectively in speaking. Every speaker uses visual 
symbols—visual aids. There are no better visual aids for 
speaking than the speaker’s own face, his body, his arms, 
and his hands. 

The secret of good bodily delivery is to make all move- 
ments meaningful, and to try to avoid like the plague, all 
motion or action which are distracting. 

The best kind of physical delivery is that which is so 
skillfully coordinated with the speaker’s thoughts and feel- 
ings that the audience is not conscious of it at all. Good 
delivery is unobtrusive. Its art conceals art. It calls no 
attention to itself, but calls only attention to the speaker’s 
ideas. But when the speaker’s ideas suggest one thing and 
his body actions suggest something else, then the audience 
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becomes confused: attention is diverted to that which is 
purposeless as far as the speech goes. 

Audiences tend to copy subconsciously the physical at- 
titudes and movements of the speaker. If he stands erect 
and uses his body dynamically, the individuals in the audi- 
ence will tend to sit up, lean forward, and applaud, If the 
speaker slumps. remains inert, lifeless, and muscularly 
flaccid, the audience will be likewise affected. , 

Every speaker at some time or other needs a critic to help 
him achieve his best work. 

It is not difficult for a speaker to find critics of his ideas. 
If people do not accept the speaker’s ideas, they usually 
question him or enter into a discussion with him about his 
ideas. But when it comes to a criticism of a speaker’s voice 
or his physical delivery, very few people will tell the speaker 
about his shortcomings. A stranger will scarcely tell a 
speaker that his voice is unpleasant or that his gestures are 
awkward or his posture poor, or that he has some peculiar 
mannerism; such as, playing with his watchchain while 
speaking. Mannerisms are so close to a speaker’s personality 
and to his ego, that strangers are afraid the speaker will take 
mention of them as a personal insult. Like halitosis, only our 
best friends will tell us about our sportsmanship, and then 
they usually feel they must smile when telling us. 

At some place in a speaker’s training, voice and body 
drills are essential if he is to perfect his art. 

A strange thing about learning seems to be that it be- 
comes compartmentalized. In other words much of learning 
does not seem to transfer. Just because a person is a good 
football player does not mean that he is, by virtue of his 
football skills, a good boxer or a good swimmer, And be- 
cause a person is a good swimmer with all the strokes and 
gestures it takes does not mean that that person can make 
good gestures while making a public speech. Public speak- 
ing requires a certain kind of standing position, certain kinds 
of movements about the platform, and certain kinds of 
gestures. These must be of a kind suitable for the speaking 
situation. And the only way to learn them is to devise 
body action and gesture suitable for speaking situations 
and practice them outside of real speaking situations, until 
suitable patterns of movement and gestures have been made 
habitual. “Then when the speaker comes to the platform, 
he will follow through with the basic movements and ges- 
tures which have been made habitual and will do so un- 
consciously; he will coordinate them with his ideas spon- 
taneously and naturally. 

So far we have pointed out that the speaker’s art consists 
of conscious controls of his ideas, of his words, his voice 
and his body. There is one more skill which is basic to his 
art: his skill in controlling his emotions. This is the control 
that gives the speaker POISE. 

When we think of the speaker who is well-poised, we 
tend to jump to the conclusion that poise comes from body 
posture and carriage. On second thought, however, we 
decide that the speaker’s outward bearing and carriage are 
but symbols and reflections of his inner emotional balance, 
equilibrium, and stability. y 

I had not taught public speaking very long until I 
learned that the speaker’s monotonous voice, his continual 
shifting of weight and the other random body movements, 
his roving eyes, his hands firmly clasped behind his back, 
were not at all his real difficulties, but were instead only 
symptoms of inward disturbances. I also learned that a 
- criticism of a speaker’s hands or his voice or of his standing 
position was not a criticism of his hands or of his voice or 
-of his body, but a criticism of the person’s ego. I also found 


that when you tell a person he is mispronouncing a word that 
you had better smile while doing it. For this is not a crit- 
icism. of the way the person articulated when he mispro- 
nounced the word, it is a criticism of the person’s mentality, 
of his emotional life, of his parents, his teachers, of his com- 
munity and practically of his whole way of life. As Hey- 
wood Broun is reported to have said, “‘When anybody tells 
me I mispronounce a word I slap him in the face.” 

Poise is a characteristic of personality which we all earn- 
estly strive to achieve. Some people attain it early in life, 
some at adulthood, some not until they are old, and some 
never attain it at all. Poise is an art which the public 
speaker strives earnestly to achieve, for it is of the essence 
of effective public speaking. 

Poise appears to be a function of emotional maturity. The 
child gives free reign to its emotions, the adult finds that 
he has to control his emotions if he hopes to get along with 
people and to remain sane. ‘The adult achieves poise to 
the extent that he can control his emotions. 

Fear seems to be the bug-a-boo emotion that destroys 
poise, Fear of an audience is a normal reaction. In most 
cases, I would say, fear of an audience is a healthy reaction. 
An audience of 20, or 50, or a hundred should cast some 
fear into a public speaker. It should make him fear exposing 
his ignorance or his inarticulateness. If nothing else it should 
make him fear wasting 20, or 50, or 100 man hours of 
his audience’s time. The art of the public speaker, then, is 
not the art of banishing fear from his emotions for all time, 
but it is the art of controlling his fears by supplanting them 
with more desirable attitudes. 

Fear begins to be controlled by the speaker as soon as he 
gets his mind off himself and onto his subject. Fear is self 
consciousness. If the speaker is to have any control over his 
fears, let him quit worrying about himself, and turn his 
mind to something objective and constructive. Fear can be 
controlled by accepting the responsibility of speaking as an op- 
portunity for helpfulness. Fear will fall into the background 
in proportion to the enthusiasm the speaker can work up for 
his message. Fear will begin to leave in proportion to the 
degree in which the speaker really believes in the truth and 
validity of his subject. Fear will fall into the background 
in proportion to the speaker’s willingness to admit that he 
will make mistakes, and his willingness to admit that the 
speech he is going to make is not indispensable to the existence 
of the world or of mankind, and that even if he fails miser- 
ably the world will keep on turning just as it always has 
turned. In other words, the speaker must have a sense of 
humor. 

Sometimes public speakers, not understanding the nature 
of their difficulties, compensate for their fears by exhibiting 
egocentric attitudes; they become bombastic, they shout, 
they become overly excited, they make caustic remarks, 
they become sarcastic, they wisecrack, strut, pose, over- 
dress, and exhibit numberless other undesirable actions and 
attitudes. Such compensation is not a part of the successful 
speaker’s art. 

Art is long and time is fleeting. The public speaker does 
not achieve his art by magic or on flowery beds of ease. 
Ernest Tittle had great insight into how the speaker’s art 
develops when he said: “Great speeches are not born in 4 
day. It may require as long as twenty years to bring them 
forth. For they come out of the slowly nourished mind 
of men. They come out of the slowly maturing souls of 
men. They come very often out of suffering and heartache 
and loneliness and all but despair. They never come out 
of shallow minds and sordid secular souls.” 
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